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HE eveni of the week has been the suppression of an émeute 
T in the French Legislative Body. The Emperor, in pursuance 
of a promise more than a year old, proposed a Bill on the Press, 
allowing any person to establish a journal without previous per- 
mission, abolishing the imprisonment of journalists, and refer- 
ring all Press offences to the magistrates, who, however, can only 
punish by fine. The Imperialists in the Legislature grew fright- 
ened, declared that his Majesty had lost his head, and threatened 
to throw out the Bill. Even M. Rouher, it is said, resisted the 
measure in private with his whole force. Napoleon, however, 
swas in one of his fits of irresolute, dreamy Liberalism; he adhered to 
his plan, and an hour or so before the debate issued final orders to 
his Vizier. M. Rouher went down to the Chamber, informed the 
majority in smooth but unmistakable phrase that he ‘felt pro- 
found emotion ;” that the Bill must and should pass, that if they 
rejected, it they might go to their constituents as the opponents at 
once of Napoleon and of liberty. Of the eight millions of voters 
who created the Empire four millions were dead, a new generation 
had arisen demanding a larger liberty, and it should have it. 
The majority turned white—knowing well that a free press will 
flay them alive—but obeyed, and the first clause of the Bill was 
passed by 215 to 7, whom M. Granier de Cassagnac, their leader, 
at once styled the ‘*Seven Wise Men.” It is believed that the 
Bill will now pass, but the Emperor is furiously assailed by his 
own followers, and may yet introduce an amendment. Mr. 
Disraeli says in Coningsby that Cesarism and a free press can co- 
exist, but he scarcely, we imagine, thought of their coexistence 
in Paris, 

Town has been talking all the week of the disappearance of the 
Rev. B. Speke, a clergyman of Somerset, and a brother of the 
late African traveller, who on 8th January, while on a visit to 
London, suddenly disappeared. We have stated in avother place 
the reasons which compel us to reject any other theory than that 
of wilful murder, and only wish to add here that up to Friday 
night nothing had transpired as to the fate of the missing gentle- 
man. ‘The incident has brought out in private circles a perfect 
eruption of stories about disappearances, but the only one in the 
least like this is related in the Times. ** W. D.” there relates how 
a friend of his agreed to go to New Zealand with a cousin, went 
to inspect the ship, did not like her, parted from his cousin, and 
disappeared. He was a powerful man, and a merry one, with no 
inducement whatever to conceal himself, yet in five years nothing 
has ever been heard of him. ‘That case was like Mr. Speke’s, but 
there was much more chance of his being drowned. 


Mr. Bright made a great speech at Birmingham on Monday 
on the condition of Ireland. He attacked Lord Stanley for his 
cold declaration of the hopelessness of the case, but remarked that 
his declaration that the Ministry would yield nothing to noise 
and to menace came rather badly after the concession of last 
session, avowedly yielded to noise and to menace. Mr. Bright, 
though himself opposed to any repeal of the Union, denied that 
such a repeal of the Union was not a course conceivably open, 
in case all others failed. He pointed to the fact that the repeal of 
the Union with Scotland was only defeated in a full House some 
160 years ago by a majority of two, which was a high precedent 
if any one wished to adopt that desperate remedy for quieting 





Irish discontent. As to the Irish Church, Mr. Bright pointed 
out that if any man supposed that the Irish people would permit 
such a Church, he must think Ireland “a huge lunatic asylum.” 
He proposed to secularize the Church property, distributing about 
8,000,0002. out of the estimated 13,000,000/. to the present Protes- 
tant Church, the Presbyterians now assisted by regiwn donum, and to 
the Roman Catholicsin fair proportion,—making them absolutely 
free Churches ever after. He proposed this as a compromise likely to 
smooth the way to secularization—which we doubt. It will, how- 
ever, smooth the way to a more conservative view of Mr. Bright's 
political character. 


On the question of the land he proposed his old land-commis- 
sion scheme for buying up absentee estates, and selling again to 
tenants who should be allowed to pay the purchase-money in a 
certain term of years by a slight addition to the rent. Measures 
of justice of this kind would divert all the real sympathy felt for 
rebellion, both in Ireland and America, and relieve the Home 
Secretary from his present oppressive duties as the First Com- 
missioner of Police. 


Sir Stafford Northcote intends to offer the Indian Exchequer to 
Sir Richard Temple, an Indian civilian, exceedingly able, exceed- 
ingly lucky, and exceedingly gifted with the power of becoming 
popular. He will do the work well, or if he does not, will make 
everybody think he does ; but we object altogether to the appoint- 
ment of any Indian to the post. The Council now contains only 
one Englishman, and if Sir Stafford Northcote means, as peopie 
say, to be himself the next Viceroy, he will find that he stands 
alone. The appointment will be popular in India, where Sir R. 
Temple for personal reasons is deservedly liked, and more espe- 
cially with the Civil Service, who have been swearing quietly at 
‘* English intrusion” ever since Mr. Wilson was appointed. They 
do not like the cold breeze. 


Lord Derby has offered the Law Justiceship in Appeal, vacant 
by the resignation of Sir John Rolt, to Sir Roundell Palmer, 
—rather a cheap way of obtaining credit for liberality. Sir 
Roundell loses nothing by two or three more years of very 
lucrative practice, and will, the day the Liberals return to power, 
be Baron Selborne, Lord High Chancellor of England. ‘The 
offer was accordingly respectfully declined, and Sir Charles 
Jasper Selwyn is to be Lord Justice in Appeal, an appoint- 
ment which will add no strength to the Bench. Mr. Brett, 
M.P. for Helston, said to be a good lawyer and a strong 
man, will be the new Solicitor-General. Lord Derby should 
make a bargain with the Liberals to give them the next five 
Judgeships, and take their next five Bishoprics, otherwise we shall 
have in a few years all Tories to expound the Law, and all 
Liberals to rule the Church. 


It has been said in some quarters that in our few remarks last 
week,—founded on the statement of the Daily News,—concerning 
the withdrawal of Dr. Wood from his candidature for the repre- 
sentation of the University of London, we unfairly ignored the 
name of one of the candidates, Mr. J. R. Quain, Q.C., an eminent 
graduate of the University, whose name was omitted (no doubt 
inadvertently) by the Daily News from its list of the still remain- 
ing candidates. The charge is, of course, utterly without founda- 
tion. We did not, either directly or by implication, enumerate the 
remaining candidates ; indeed, we omitted all mention not ouly of 
Mr. Quain’s name, but of Sir John Lubbock’s, which the Daily 
News included. Our remarks were directed solely to the com- 
parative claims of Mr. Bagehot and Mr. Lowe to the votes of Dr. 
Wood's former supporters, and if we did not correct the error of 
our contemporary, it was simply because another point occupied 
our whole attention at the moment, and it never occurred to us 
that we were responsible for the oversight of another paper. 
Had we thought of it, we should certainly have drawn attention to 
Mr. Quain’s name. His services to the graduates are great and 
of long standing, and his high position at the Bur, though we re- 
gard it as standing iu the way of an eflicient representation of the 
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University (which we wish to see exercising more influence, over 


. . tite 
| connection with the Countess d’Alteyrac, a French lady who hag 


general politics than any barrister sure of high legal promotion | been deserted by her husband for many years, and up to 194 


would be likely to exert), is of a kind to confer distinction upon 
almost any constituency, except, possibly, one of the kind he 


aspires to represent. 

It is announced, apparently on authority, that Mr. Lowe has, 
since Dr. Wood's retirement, received and accepted a requisition 
from “more than 240 graduates of the University of London” to 
stand for the University ; but he has not as yet, so far as we know, 
issued any address. We ventured to express our belief last week 
that Mr. Bagehot’s views on both the Education question and the 
Trish Church would be found fully as liberal as Mr. Lowe’s, and 
that on the subject of the higher education his views would be 
sounder. We think this anticipation will be fully justified by 
the very able and lucid letter addressed to two of his leading sup- 
porters which will be found in another column. Mr. Bagehot’s 
prospects were probably never so good as they are now. We feel 
some surprise that a statesman in Mr. Lowe’s position should have 
definitely entered the field as a candidate without a stronger body 


of supporters. 


The election for the Professorship of Political Economy at 
Oxford terminated on Thursday in a vast majority for Mr. 
Bonamy Price-—more than 3 to1. Mr. Price recorded 620 votes, 
and Mr. Rogers only 193. It is said, we believe justly, on Mr. 
Price’s behalf, that this was no attempt to turn out a meritorious 
professor without cause, but only to carry out the fair understanding 
under which Mr. Rogers was really elected—for that at the time 
of his election he was compelled to vacate the chair at the end of 
five years, and was then not re-eligible for another five years,— 
that this provision had been altered during Mr. Rogers’ tenure of 
office expressly to enable him to be re-elected, and that therefore 
there was no sort of unfairness in a former candidate claiming 
the chance which he would certainly have had but for the 
special legislation in Mr. Rogers’ favour. If this be so, Mr. 
Bonamy Price, as much the more distinguished economist of the 
two, had to our mind the greatest claim on the chair, in spite 
of his rival’s steady and faithful work. But we hear with disgust 
that Mr. Price’s majority has been swelled by a vast number of 
Conservative votes obtained without his sanction by such man- 
cuvres as the distribution of garbled cuttings from newspapers 
intended to injure Mr. Rogers’ character as a clergyman for 
attending a political meeting on Jamaica accidentally held in a 
Baptist chapel,—the object being to represent him as currying 
favour with Dissenters. We are not sure whether even household 
suffrage will create any constituencies manipulated by a more 
discreditable cunning than the constituency of this head-quarters 
of culture and learning, ‘* of sweetness and light.” 


‘The mail from Abyssinia, which arrived on Thursday, brought 
little news, but heavy reflections on the vast expense of the expe- 
dition. It appears that Menelek, Chief of Shoa, who was before 
Magdala, has retired, that the garrison is faithful to Theodore, 
that he is within four days’ march, and that Sir R. Napier intends 
to move forward with a column rather heavier than a “ flying 
brigade.” He was accumulating stores of forage for the reserve 
at Senafé, but it is calculated that he has by this time arrived 
with his advance at Antalo, where he will probably once more 
lighten his march. 


In the name of sense and humanity, what does this mean? We 
take it just as it stands from the special correspondence of the 
Daily Telegraph. ‘To the right of the unfinished Bunder at 
Annesley Bay, is the Bunder Master’s office, where on the first 
day of my arrival I saw two wretched natives crucified in the form 
of a St. Andrew’s cross, their arms and legs being extended and 
fastened to two upright poles.” Have we been crucifying Shohoes, 
or have we only introduced a new torture, or have the Turks 
executed them, or what? We recommend Sir Stafford Northcote 
to ask, with a little asperity in his inquiry, or he will have this 
statement reverberating in a hundred echoes from the Continent 
as an English crime. 


The shipwrights in the Isle of Dogs appear to be coming to 
terms with the builders. They have agreed to take the price 
offered by Mr. Bullevant, 5/. a ton, and are now only delaying for 
a conference among themselves as to the distribution of the money. 


Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, one of the two Hereditary Great 
Chamberlains of England, has appeared before the public this 


| treated her as his wife. She bore him a daughter, who w 
called Miss Willoughby ; she appears to have been recognized . 
| part of the family, and Mr. Willoughby himself implored hig 
| father to make a settlement on her. He was, indeed, only Dre 
| vented from marrying her by the extreme difficulties, ahaest 
| impossibilities, which the Church opposes in the Way of divores 
in France. In 1864, however, Mr. Willoughby formed a connee. 
tion with Madame d’Alteyrac’s lady’s-maid, which she resented - 
his father left his great property to him only on condition that ~ 
should part from the Countess, and he not only parted, but sold the 
house and furniture at Twickenham which belonged to her, Not 
content with this, he pleaded that Madame d’Alteyrac’s separation 
from her French husband was not valid, and she could Dot 
therefore plead in her own name. ‘The Lord Chief Justice stopped 
the case almost by force, declaring it a public scandal, and almost 
ordering counsel to submit it to some man of honour, and abide 
by his award. This was at last done, and the case ended ; but 
not until Lord Willoughby d’Eresby had inflicted as much damage 
as was well possible on his own character, both for right feeling 
and discretion. 7 


The Comte de Paris, head of the Orleans family and, after the 
childless Comte de Chambord, next in succession to the Bourbon 
line, addressed last July a long letter to a friend on the position 
of Germany. It has now been considered expedient to publish 
this letter, and it has accordingly app .red in Germanin a Leipsic 
paper, in English in the Times, and in French in the Jndependance 
Belge. We have criticized the paper elsewhere, but may mention 
that the time for its publication has been evidently fixed by the 
excessive violence of M. Thiers, whom the Prince gracefully but 
decisively rebukes by apologizing for him. The French Press too, 
under the new law, will soon be able to republish the letter, and 
the Prince will probably not be grieved if France recognizes that 
the heir it expelled is a stateman of no mean understanding. 


It is stated that the Committee of Foreign Affairs in the 
American House of Representatives have “reported,” that is, 
recommended a bill declaring that naturalized Americans shall 
be considered born Americans, and shall be protected ag such, 
unless they have committed crimes against foreign governments 
within the jurisdiction of those governments, or are deserters, or 
have domiciled themselves outside the Union for more than one 
year. Any arrest of a naturalized citizen on the ground of in- 
defeasible allegiance is to be met by the arrest of a citizen of the 
State arresting, who is to be detained till the naturalized person 
is released. Fortunately the Senate will never pass the bill; 
first, because to arrest Tom because somebody else seized John is 
radically unjust ; and secondly, because the Government of Prussia, 
at which the bill is clearly levelled, would not care one straw. 
We never arrest for indefeasible allegiance, but Prussia does when 
her subjects have evaded the conscription. 


Count von Bismarck has passed his Bill, voting heavy dotations 
of 3,600,000/. in all, to the King of Hanover, the Elector of Hesse, 
and the Grand Duke of Nassau, through a most reluctant 
Chamber. His argument was that the abstinence of those princes 
from intrigue was worth the money; that he, and he alone, could 
judge of all the points of the situation, and that if the Bill were 
rejected he should leave his opponents to form a Ministry, and 
six months hence ask them if he was right or wrong. The 
Liberals, thoroughly alarmed by this threat, submitted, and the 
Bill was passed by 250 to 130. ‘The Prussian Premier does not 
want to convince the Princes of the South that their estates 
depend on defeating his policy, or to be bothered by dynastic 
claims cheaply purchased with a little cash ; or, it is said, to resist 
his master, who has a kind of idea that though the annexation of 
Hanover is quite fair as regards the people, it is bad etiquette to 
plunder a legitimate King. ‘The three and a half millions do not 
matter much, and after all it is not so easy to distinguish between 
State rights and personal rights to the ‘‘domains.” ‘They have 
not been held exclusively for the benefit of the monarch as 
supreme State officer, but for that of his whole family. 


General la Marmora has addressed to his constituents at Biela 
a letter in defence of his own former policy as a Minister in 
defending the French alliance, and bitterly criticizing the cun- 
ning of the Rattazzi Administration. He declares that Prussia, 
after signing a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive with Italy, 





week in a very discreditable light. Nineteen years ago he formed a 


was very near abandoning Italy in the spring of 1866, when 
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ria ia : . 
sae Aawe into her recent expedition against her will. He 
f ends now,—and this is the real drift of his letter,—a policy 


recomm 


lete patience, of economy, of reform. There is nothing | » Fur 
——, : | is a measure by no means beyond the public wish at present, if 


to hope from outside help, and everything to fear from a repeti- 
tion of internal intrigues. 


Liverpool has lost a distinguished worthy of a class less common 
4han they once were in great provincial towns—the class of men 
who, to some extent, really impersonate the highest character, the 
Jocal honour, the moral ideal, of the place—in Mr. William 
Rathbone, who died last week at an age considerably over 80, 
from the weakness consequent on a painful operation. Mr. Rath- 
pone’s view on any public question affecting the locality was no 
insignificant element in determining the view of Liverpool, and 
it was always of a kind tending to raise the morale of the place, 
and give it greater weight in the country. ‘The dwindling number 
of these preponderating personal influences,—founded far less on 
political bias than on business character and private beneficence, 
—is one of the least cheering consequences of the inordinate growth 


of our great towns. 





Dr. Thorne, the medical inspector sent by the Privy Council to 
Terling to describe the typhoid fever which has broken out there, 
thas presented his report. Terling is a little village in Essex, about 
half of which belongs to Lord Rayleigh, the only wealthy man in 
it. The people, some 950 in number, are ignorant, isolated, and 
immoral; the cottages are overcrowded till two or three fever 
patients occupy one bed ; the ordure is all thrown into cesspools 
and on the land; the wells are unbricked, feculent matter filters 
through after rain, and the drinking water is poisoned. The 
moment fever broke out it spread rapidly, until 260 patients, nearly 
a third of the inhabitants, had been seized, and 30 died. It is said 
Lord Rayleigh will rebuild the wells, but the arrangements for 
governing Terling are simply imbecile. There is not even a Village 
Council which could order filth to be removed, the Sanitary Act is 
never worked, and the poor people are helpless and inert. Their 
notion of helping themselves is to ask the squire if he can do some- 
thing for them, the regular English idea of what it pleases the ten- 
pounders to consider ‘ local self-government,” meaning thereby the 
government of the poor by the rich, with no arbitrator between 


them. 


A conference of the Nonconformists of Hampshire, Salisbury, 
and Poole was held on Tuesday in Southampton, to discuss the 
subject of education. About 350 attended, and they resolved 
almost unanimously, the largest opposition being 20, that Govern- 
ment aid in the education of the poor was a necessity, that such 
aid was no breach of Nonconformist principle, that a conscience 
clause was indispensable, that the time has come for day-schools 
supported wholly or mainly out of public rates or taxes, and 
that “ it is necessary to render the instruction of every child in 
the rudiments of learning compulsory on English parents.” The 
world moves. It is four years since we warned the Nonconformist 
clergy that the instant education became a great Parliamentary 
question their congregations would compel them either to yield or 
be dismissed en masse. We will venture now on another prophecy, 
—that in the next General Election the strongest measures as yet 
proposed will be found weaker than the wish of the constituency. 
The householders will not submit to be cheated out of education 
as the middle-classes have been. 


The marriage of Prince Humbert, heir apparent of Italy, with 
his cousin, the Princess Margherita, Duchess of Genoa, is fixed for 
April next, and has been formally announced to the Italian Cham- 
bers. The bride is but just sixteen, but ‘ graceful and intelligent”— 
like all princesses—and the marriage appears to give unqualified 
satisfaction in Italy, where the dread of the foreigner is strong. 
The match appears to have been somewhat hurried by the King, 
and there is a rumour in Florence, probably quite unfounded, that 
on its completion Victor Emanuel will abdicate the throne. One 
reason for the King’s remarkable hold over successive Ministers has 
been his indifference to his rank, which bores and fetters him, but 
his abdication is no nearer than it has been any time these ten 
years. 


On Wednesday Mr. Bright spoke on Education, opposing 
technical as distinguished from general education with consider- 


roposed to her to disarm. He believes that Rattazzi | danger of raising a reaction against education in the country. 


That there might be danger of such reaction if you permitted the 
police to interfere to send children to school is possible. But to 
apply a modified Factory Act to all districts, rural and otherwise, 


we may judge by a host of signs, and Mr. Bright does a good deal 
to stimulate the reluctance by giving it the sanction of his name. 
His speech did not read as if there were any genuine zeal for a 
thorough education measure in his mind. 


The great horse-dinner came off on ‘Thursday, and the guests, 
who had eaten, among other things, of “ boiled withers,” seem to 
have declared that their own ‘‘ withers were unwrung.” The bill 
of fare was exceedingly ingenious in the number of horsy adjec- 
tives which they discovered to qualify the various dishes. ‘There 
was consommé de cheval, le saumon 2 la sauce Arabe and filets de 
soles i 'huile hippophagique ; les terrines de foie maigre chevaline ; 
le filet de Pégase roti (it is by no means the first time a Pegasus 
has been roasted) ; l’Aloyau de cheval farci i la Centaur aux choux 
de Bruxelles ; les petits patés 4 la moélle Bucéphale; les poulets 
garnis & l’hippogriffe, &c. A reviewer in yesterday’s Pall Mall 
assures us that the roast Pegasus was much the best dish, and 
‘‘almost equal to first-class beef.” It was a filet made from a 
white cabriolet horse, which had once fetched a price of 700 
guineas, and which was twenty years old whenslaughtered. The 
baron of beef, which was from a four-year old, was, says the 
same authority, ‘“‘ good meat, and nothing more, not to be named 
with the roast Pegasus of twenty years.” Mr. Frank Buckland 
persuaded this unfortunate writer to eat some bear, which ‘ was 
a horrible mixture of red-herring and tough mutton ham.” 
But it was hinted that this bear must have been sick, or 
the Zoological Gardens would hardly have parted with it, and 
that wild bear is the most delicious of meats. 


Mr. G. F. Train formally claims 100,000/. as the fair compen- 
sation for the two days’ detention of his important person in the 
Cork prison, and founds his modest estimate on the injury he has 
suffered as president and financial manager of the Credit Foncier 
of America. He avers that this imprisonment was a serious 
injury to his credit and financial reputation, and a great pecuniary 
loss, ‘some negotiations having already been put into other 
hands.” What a wonderful courage of imagination there is in 
these Yankee gas-balloons! If two days are worth 100,000I. to 
Mr. Train, a year is worth 36,000,000/. to Mr. Train, and all the 
insurance offices in the world would never undertake to insure 
jointly Mr. Train’s invaluable life for what it is really worth. 
Twenty-five years of Mr. Train would more than extinguish 
the National Debt. The imagination reels before Mr. ‘Train's 
sublime pecuniary measures of his own importance. 








Although nearly 600,000/. in gold has been withdrawn from the 
Bank of England for shipment to the Continent, the Consol 
Market, owing to a scarcity of Stock in the hands of the jobbers, 
has been steady, at mostly full prices. On Monday Consols were 
done at 954, 3, for delivery, and 933, 4, for the 5th of March. The 
closing money price yesterday was 933, 4. Reduced and New 
Three per Cents., 933, 3; India Five per Cents., 111}, 112}; 
India Bonds, 40s. to 45s. prem. ; and Exchequer Bills, 20s. to 25s. 
prem. Foreign Bonds have been very firm, and the quotations 
have had an upward tendency. The Railway Share Market has 
been rather active. Money has been in limited request at 1}, 3, 
for the best short bills. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 21,755,234/. ; in the Bank of France, 42,553,870. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan. 31. Friday, Feb. 7. 


Mexican ow ove ove eee ooo ooo 16h eee 164 
Spanish New ... oe eee ose eco eco 36g ese 363 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858 .., ~e on eco GO eto 61} 
is o We «w eos ose oes oY ove 61 
United States 5.20's ... ove ove ove ose 724 eve 72} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan, 31. Friday, Feb. 7. 


Great Eastern... 1 





able acuteness, but objecting, we are sorry to say, to the com- 
pulsory rate for general education and clauses compelling children’s 
attendance also. Mr. Bright insisted with great force on the 


ove oes eve oe 31 313 
Great Northern eco eee ove ove ove 1074 eve 1094 
Great Western ose ose ove eee ooo 464 ooo 46) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ove ooo eve 127 ooo 127 
London and Brighton ae os ove ove 455 on 46} 
London and North-Western one ove eco me eee 1154 
London and South-Western oe ese eee st ose 87 
London, Chatham, and Dover noe aun eco ts} one Isi 
Metropolitan ... oe ese ee ove on 116} on Love x, d. 
Midland... ae on a ooo owe one 1075 eve 106; 
North-Eastern, Berwick ° eve ose oe 104 ove 105 
Do. York... ose exe ove exe 96 ove o5 
South-Eastern... ove ove ove ace ose Ls Be eve 705 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND THE FRENCH PRESS. 


HE debate on the Press Bill now going on in the Legisla- 
tive Body excites extraordinary interest in France, though 
not for the reasons which would make a Bill of the kind 
interesting in England. It must, we fear, be admitted that 
the French people as a body care little for the “ freedom of 
the Press.” They consider it a professional rather than a 
national question, and when they support or oppose it, do so 
mainly on a priort and abstract grounds. The “right” of 
free discussion is to them very much what the “right” of 
reply in a Court of justice would be to the majority of English- 
men, and if conceded, is conceded on any ground rather than 
that of social or political expediency. Nevertheless, this 
particular debate is exciting extreme interest among experi- 
enced politicians, who, we are told, await the final vote, if a 
vote is ever taken, in almost breathless suspense. Is the 
Emperor master of the Imperialists around him,—that, they 
think, is the issue about to be decided ? Napoleon, it will be re- 
membered, promised more than a year ago that the Press should 
be enfranchised, and this Bill has been introduced in order to 
keep that promise. To English apprehension it is a very 
restrictive Bill; but still it is in some important respects 
a very material advance upon the existing system. Any 
journal can be started without authorization. The entire 
machinery of “administrative control,” that is, of absolute 
authority over journals, which has existed for fourteen years, 
is swept away at a blow. Newspapers are still liable to fine, 
suspension, or suppression for offences so widely defined that 
it is impossible to publish an article without offending the law; 
but imprisonment is abolished, and the sentences can only be 
inflicted in a regular Court of law. Trial by jury is still 
refused, and the judges, according to M. Eugéne Pelletan, are 
only a branch of the administrative service, being liable, if 
not to removal, at least to promotion ; but still every Court of 
justice is certain to insist on its own rules, to demand, for 
example, that the evidence shall be tolerably complete. In 
times of great excitement very heavy fines indeed will be 
risked, and will be paid by subscription, and the interval 
between offence and suppression may suffice to secure most 
important political results. Three days of really free discus- 
sion might in some crises send the people into the streets. 
The Imperialists, therefore, who form the majority of the 
Chamber, have taken the alarm. Headed by M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, himself editor of Le Pays, they argue that the law 
will result in liberty of the Press ; that liberty of the Press and 
the Empire are incompatible ; that the Emperor in conceding 
anything upon this point terminates with his own hand his 
own regime. They therefore express their desire, if permitted, 
to vote against the law, to replace in the Emperor’s hand the 
absolute powers of which he is apparently striving to divest 
himself. So strong is the opposition, that it was rumoured 
the Bill would be withdrawn, and up to within an hour of the 
division on the first article it was believed that the Emperor 
would give way. At the last moment, however, M. Rouher 
appeared in the Chamber with final orders, declared that the 
generation which had voted the Empire was in its grave, that 
the new generation wanted more liberty, that the Government 
did not fear freedom, and that either the Bill should be 
passed or the majority sent to their constituents. The 
majority yielded, and the first clause, authorizing any one to 
establish a journal, passed by a majority of 215 to 7. 

It is, of course, believed in Paris that the Bill is now safe, but 
despite this victory and the popular applause which has followed 
it, the position of the Emperor is one of no slight embarrass- 
ment. If he goes on with his Bill, which seems to be his pre- 
sent purpose, he offends and alarms his best friends—the 
Imperialists by instinct-—men whose fidelity cannot be doubted, 
for any revolution would destroy them, and who may, for 
aught he can tell, be entirely in the right. We certainly 
think they are, upon this broad ground. The specialty of 
French intellect, the quality which gives it so immense an 
influence outside France, is that it is a solvent intellect, one 
which analyzes, despises, and finally rejects that which exists. 
We do not say, or wish to say, as so many observers have 
done, that this isthe whole of its power,—on the contrary, the 
French intellect in certain departments of thought is con- 
structive,—but this is its specialty, and in quick ephemeral 
writing it is the intellectual specialty of a nation which is 
always most apparent. The French Press appears to be 
driyen by some law independent of its own will into de- 


re 
structive criticism, which, French journalists being as logica} 
as all other Frenchmen, is almost always criticism of the 
fundamental law. The notion, for instance, of accepting the 
Empire if it will secure certain essential requisites of good 
government excites in Parisians a sentiment not far removed 
from loathing,—produces at once, as in Emile Ollivier’s case 8 
cry of “treachery.” A Parisian publicist, for example, who 
dislikes the law of preventive arrest, instead of writing down 
that law, writes down the Empire under which the idea formy. 
lated in the law can be logically entertained. Owing, again 
partly to the structure of the French mind, partly to social 
circumstances which escape English observers, and partly to 
the extraordinary ascendancy of Paris over the Empire, an 
ascendancy as great as if Paris were really the national 
council-hall, Parisian criticism always has proved itself g 
powerful executive force. All the journalists in London might 
write against Monarchy till they had wearied themselves, and 
still if the Queen came to London the mass of the people 
would receive her with enthusiastic loyalty, while eyen jf 
they did not, the country at large would still call them jjl 
conditioned Radicals. In Paris under the same circumstances 
the Queen would require an escort of artillery, and if that 
were defeated the Monarchy would end. It is highly probable 
that a free Press in Paris would upset the Empire, and quite pos- 
sible that under the new law the Press for purposes of destruc. 
tive criticism would be free. It is, therefore, at least, natural 
that the Emperor should hesitate, yet if he withdraws or seri- 
ously modifies his Bill the consequences will be most disastrous 
to his prestige. Such a reculade would show, in the first place, 
that he was no longer master, that his party were as powerful 
as himself; and, in the second place, would dissipate at once 
and for ever the illusion that the Empire is an intermediate 
régime, intended to consolidate liberty under the Bonapartes. 
The régime which cannot bear a free Press will never “ con- 
solidate liberty.” That illusion has had immense influence, 
it is one which the Emperor has from time to time enter- 
tained, it is one which he will be exceedingly reluctant to dis- 
pel. He does not want either to break finally with the 
Revolution, or to stand before his people as a despot of the 
old sort, governing by repression, refusing Liberte comme en 
Autriche, or to associate his dynasty finally with the abso- 
lutist idea. The central idea of his régime is that he is not a 
despot, but the representative of the nation, executing its inner 
will without that ‘sterile chatter” to which all Assemblies, 
and specially French Assemblies, are no doubt so prone. He 
will not like to tell France and Europe that he dare not 
face a free Press. Still less, as we think—but on this 
point we feel less confident—will he like to be defeated on 
such a measure by a hostile vote in the Legislature. That 
is compulsion made visible to the people, and may prove 
a very dangerous precedent indeed. If a hostile vote can be 
passed on one subject, why not on another? The majority may 
vote in this instance out of their exceeding devotedness to 
Imperialism, but still it is the majority who govern, and not 
the individual on the throne. The Emperor after such a vote 
cannot again tell France that he is responsible for his action to 
the people alone, that he is on all political questions their 
Elect. He has evidently considered his measure, which has 
been a year on the anvil, and will almost certainly press it 
through untouched, in spite of a secret suspicion, common to 
all his adherents—apparent, for example, in M. Rouher's assur- 
ance that the Government will under the Bill retain quite suf- 
ficient power—that he is embarked on a very dangerous course. 
The extreme dread entertained of the Press by each suc- 
cessive Government of France is one of the most curious and 
suggestive points in their political position. Rightly or 
wrongly, they all believe that the Press can upset them, and 
for the past fifty years they have in the main been in the 
right. Yet it is not very easy to understand upon whats 
ground they base their apprehension. No doubt Paris exer- 
cises an influence over the imagination of France such as no 
capital save Rome has ever possessed over an empire, and 
opinion in Paris when the Press is free is mainly directed by 
her journals. But this opinion can only become fatal to the 
Constitution when the people descend into the streets, and 
if insurrection is impossible, as, for example, it is impos- 
sible in Paris just now, why should the Press be feared? 
Why cannot Napoleon ask about Eugéne Pelletan, as 
Frederick the Great asked about a meaner opponent, “ How 
many bayonets can he bring into the field?’ The truth 
must be, and we are convinced it is the half forgotten 
truth of French politics, that the Army has ceased to be 4 





perfect instrument of despotism ; that, wide as the nation, it 
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a canieneninnae 
feels the influences to which the nation quivers; that the fiery 
epigrams which inspire Parisians with such contempt for suc- 
cessive Governments, wither away also the respect which sus- 
tains discipline in the Army. It is the fear that the troops 
may “ fraternize”” with the people which inspires the French 
dread of the Press, and it is because this fear has a foundation, 
pecause the French soldier, obedient and faithful as he is, is 
pefore all things a Frenchman, that oppression can never 
reach its old lengths in France. There is consolation for 
Frenchmen in that, even if Napoleon should after all be con- 
yinced that his regime could not co-exist with liberty of political 
writing, and should for a little while longer reduce all free 
pens to the alternatives of silence or satire. 





MR. BRIGHT ON IRELAND. 


4 R. BRIGHT’S speech at Birmingham shows two great 
\ qualities, one natural to him and one acquired, each 
of which belongs separately to many who discuss the Irish 
question, but few of them,—needful as they both are to any 
statesmanlike policy on Ireland,—to both,—we mean a true 
imaginative sympathy with the popular feelings of Irish- 
men, and great caution as to the method of satisfying 
them. It is not perhaps curious, after last session, 
to find Mr. Bright carrying the latter quality to some- 
thing like what we may call excess. But Mr. Bright 
is beginning to feel the weight of practical responsibility 
attaching to his recommendations almost as a Cabinet Minister 
feels it, and it is certainly not amiss that the bolder view of 
Irish Reforms should be put forth by the great Radical leader 
in so cautious and guarded a manner as to conciliate the 
strong party who think more of “ prudence” than of prin- 
ciple. Heartily agreeing with all Mr. Bright proposes to do, 
and only fearing that on the Land question his policy has too 
much of the prudence of half-measures, which are never 
prudent at bottom, we regard this speech as the beginning 
of a great English movement which may even succeed in 
penetrating Ireland with a conviction that it is possible for 
Ireland to be governed with a sole and entire view to Irish 
needs, and yet without any dissolution of the Union. 

What Mr. Bright sees so clearly, and what so few English 
politicians who discuss the case of Ireland do see, is, that it 
is not enough, and never can be enough, to have extinguished 
what we now call the old iniquities of our rule in Ireland,— 
that we may well be expected to do something much more 
than this with a race peculiarly open to the moral and imagi- 
native side of politics,—that the reign of English oppression 
having long been at an end, the reign of English pre- 
judices and didactic prepossessions and cold patronage 
must also come to an end, before we can hope to win 
the heart of Ireland, which is a matter of even more 
importance than satisfying its sense of strict justice. The 
rule of England in Ireland was once the reign almost of 
a malignant fury ; now, for forty years, it has been the reign 
of a cold, just step-mother, bent on dealing out strict justice 
to her step-children as well as to her own children, but so 
profoundly impressed with the belief that what is good for 
the latter must be a blessing to the former,—a blessing, 
indeed, beyond what they had any right to expect, a blessing 
which they could not have had but for the Providence which 
gave them for half-brothers and sisters creatures of such 
superior blood,—that an English discipline has been forced on 
the Irish with a contemptuous sort of benevolence almost 
more irritating to susceptible feelings than the bloody rule 
which preceded it. What is this Protestant Establishment— 
what are these arguments with which it is defended about 
the moral advantages to Ireland of having so many 
worthy Protestant white neck-cloths distributed over Ireland 
to show the Irish what an English Protestant vicar is like,— 
what is this defence offered for enforcing the English system 
of agriculture in Ireland, namely, that we are bound to raise the 
Irish to our own admirable ideas of farming,—except different 
forms of the same grand assumption, that Ireland can only be 
civilized by being Anglicized, which accordingly we set about 
with the full vigour of a conscientious governess? How deeply 
rooted this class of notions is in England is shown not only by 
the invariable contempt of the leading English Press in dealing 
with Irish questions, but by their absolute intellectual inacces- 
sibility to argument on properly political questions like the land- 
tenure. A number of papers which have long ago learned to 
treat religious questions as matters which must be left tothe pre- 
ferences of the population, papers which, therefore, neveradvance 
any apology for the Irish Protestant Church, seem wholly un- 


able to realize that the same principle really applies to the cet 

tainly no less arbitrary system of land-tenure, which varies quite 
as much from country to country, and has quite as much to 
do with the special characterand genius of the people as religion 

itself. Here, for example, is our able contemporary the Vall 
Mall Gazette criticizing Mr. Bright’s proposal to assist the 

Irish farmers in becoming masters of their own farms with a 
sort of sublime condescension. We have no objection to it, 
says the Pall Mall,—it is all very well; if the Irish will work 

harder that way, well and good, but why should they? Idleness 

is idleness under one system, as well as under another system. If 
the Irish don’t work as farmers, it is to be assumed they won't 
work as proprietors, and so on. Now, is it possible to imagine a 
profounder depth of English prejudice than this? Even the 
Pall Mall would never venture to use this language in rela- 
tion to the religious question—and yet it would be every 
bit as logical to say that because Irishmen can't be per- 

suaded to be pious as Protestants, it is not rational to suppose 
they could be persuaded to be pious as Catholics. Why. 
should not the Pall Mall argue that piety is piety under every 
form of worship, and that if the Irish don’t avail themselves 

of Protestant churches to say their prayers in, they won't 
avail themselves of Catholic churches to say their prayers in ¢ 

Such arguments as these betray that radical want of imagina- 
tion which is the great vice of modern English rule im 
Ireland. All experience shows that there are races to whom 
“the magic of property” is the one essential to industry, and 
yet because it is not so with the English, able writers like 
this in the Pall Mall treat such a view as the dream of en- 
thusiasts. Mr. Bright knows better. The great merit of his 
speech on Ireland is that he thoroughly estimates the ima- 

ginative deficiencies of our present fair but cold and step- 
motherish rule in Ireland. He wants to bring home to the 

heart of Ireland that we wish to make her happy and 

prosperous in her own way, and not our way, just as we have 
made Scotland happy and prosperous in her own way, and not 
our way,—that we are going to give up the pride of 
English superiority,—that we are anxious to govern 
Ireland as nearly as possible as Ireland would wish to. 
be governed, without regard to our English prepossessions. 
Mr. Bright has the great merit of clearly realizing that 
justice is not really justice in the government of any people 
till it is felt as justice by that people,—that it is an 
imperative duty to Ireland to make the Irish feel that we 
are adapting ourselves to their ideas—so far as is consistent 
with the purposes of government and the unity of the Empire, 
—and not insisting on their adapting themselves to our ideas. 
Hence, Mr. Bright appreciates far more truly than most Eng- 
lish politicians the effect of abolishing the Protestant monopoly 
in Ireland. It could not make Ireland more prosperous, but 
it would bea signal and impressive indication that the people 
of England are sick of the system of tutoring Ireland 
according to their own ideas. For the same reason, his 
proposal to establish a Commission to buy up the estates 
of absentees and sell them again in small lots to the actual 
cultivators of the soil, and to help farmers to buy the 
fee from their landlords whenever their landlords are 

willing to enter into such an agreement, though we regard 
it as a half and insufficient measure, far short of the precedents 
cited by Mr. Bright from the legislation of Canada and of 
Prince Edward’s Island, will, at least, have the same good 
moral effect, as a confession of faith that we do not wish to 
force the English system of agriculture on Ireland simply. 
because it is English,—that we are anxious to content Ireland, 
not to inoculate it with our superior civilization. 

It is curious to notice with how cautious a conservatisue 
Mr. Bright leavens these popular proposals. While advocating 
the secularization of the property of the Irish Church, he 
would reserve about three millions out of the supposed 
thirteen millions which it possesses, to break the fall of the 
established faiths, Anglicanism and Presbyterianism, from 
endowment to self-support ; and in order not to commit an 
injustice, he would give to the Catholic Church for like pur- 
poses a little bit of glebe in every parish, if possible,—a 
fair proportion of this reserved three millions. We should 
have no objection to this conservative caution of Mr. Bright’s. 
But if the Catholics would not accept such a gift, even 
though it were understood that the bulk of the Church pro- 
perty is to be devoted to secular purposes, we do not see how 
we could offer it to the other Churches hbout to be disendowed. 
If we admit the principle that,—vested interests being re- 
served,—the property of the Irish Church belongs to the 
whole nation, we cannot break the fall of the Establishments 
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without persuading the Catholics to accept their share of 
such a gift,—which may prove a difficult business. If the 
Catholics were but willing, we should see no objection to the 
fair distribution even of the whole property in this way. But 
they are not, and we anticipate not much less objection to 
the acceptance of a gift of part, than to a gift of all, for such 
purposes. In fact, Mr. Bright’s proposal on this head seems to 
us to have more importance in relation to the moral impression 
of caution and sobriety which it will produce as coming from 
him, than in relation to any other probable result. We doubt 
if either of Mr. Bright’s conservatisms—the conservatism 
which leads him to propose some little break of the fall of 
the established religions,—or the conservatism which leads 
him to propose confining his dealings with the Irish land to 
the case of voluntary sales,—will be found ultimately advis- 
able. But anyhow, they are not conservatisms which in the 
least disguise his thoroughly earnest desire to govern Ireland 
on principles which will make Ireland content and loyal, rather 
than on principles which we only think oug/t to do so because 
they make England content and loyal. With Mr. Bright as 
Secretary for Ireland, we should feel some hope of at length 
winning over the Irish to a bond fide belief that the easiest 
way of getting “Ireland for the Irish” in the truest sense, 
is not by the very painful, difficult, and circuitous route of 
repeal of the Union. 





THE POLITICAL DUTY OF THE WORKING CLASS. 


M* STANSFELD has condensed one Tory theory of the 

Reform Bill into a very happy epigram. A section of 
that party hoped, he said, that the new electors would be 
‘‘mean whites,” men possessed of the suffrage, admitted to 
equality, yet more absolutely at the disposal of the owners of 
property than even their immediate serfs. That, as Mr. 
Stansfeld admits, was not the idea of all the leaders of the 
party, least of all was it Lord Stanley’s; but it was the idea 
of the Conservative lobbies, of the men who, dreading the 
majority, still voted that the majority should be henceforward 
absolute. They hoped to reach a stratum of society which, 
being beneath politics, would follow them, as the “mean 
whites ’’ followed the planters, and thus to secure under 
democratic forms the prevalent ascendancy of a caste. We 
do not think the danger a serious one, believing that the 
workmen are too independent, and the “ residuum ”’ too closely 
allied to them for any such result, but still Mr. Stansfeld’s 
warning that the Bill is useless till it has been used is 
seriously required. The new electors are much more apathe- 
tic than we should like to have seen them. They have talked 
a little about the propriety or otherwise of sending workmen 
up to the Commons; but throughout the recess they have 
entirely abstained from expressing any wishes on general 
polities, any views the Liberal leaders can consider, any 
demands which they are earnestly desirous to see granted. 
They cheer every promise of education and every suggestion 
of compulsion—Mr. Stansfeld’s audience gave him a formal 
vote in favour of that proposal—but they seem disposed 
either to believe that they will get their desire without 
opposition, or to wait until power is actually in their 
hands. Either reason is, we greatly fear, unsound. The 
resistance to any sound educational measure will be twice 
what they expect—look at the disposition the Times is dis- 
playing—and the matter may be practically settled before 
they are-in power. They should remember that although 
they must win in the end, must, that is, secure the means of 
education for future generations of Englishmen, winning “in 
the end” is not winning for their own children, for the babies 
round their knees ; that to secure their education they must be 
quick, firm, and, we will add—for that is what we honestly 
mean—just a little imperious. A meeting or two in each 


as 
| by their determination, their inflexibility, their sustained 
| activity and zeal, that their political capacity, their right to 
|weight in the councils of the nation, will assuredly be 
judged, and their future influence on affairs will be 
|decided. This question, at all events, they understand: 
(on this question, at all events, they are unanimous; but 
jneither understanding nor unanimity will help them one 
_jot unless they are prepared to act—that is, to vote, to 
meet, to “beget,” as Mr. Stansfeld says, “active, aggres. 
sive, propagandist opinion,” the only opinion which ip 
serious affairs is really executive. If they fold their arms jn 
foolish anticipation of a good time coming, if they suffer 
themselves to be bewildered by specious theories about house. 
hold liberty, if they fail to keep the teachers they pay—the 
Nonconformist clergy—steadily up to their new mark, ag 
defined this week by the Nonconformists of Tlampshire, 
they may be beaten yet, and will have only themselves to 
thank for a failure which will undo half the political effect of 
the Reform Bill, and show that the ultra-Tory theory of 
the masses being beneath politics has some foundation. 

We have taken compulsory education as our principal 
example, because it is the subject upon which there exists, we 
believe, least difference of opinion; but there is no political 
topic whatever upon which Mr. Stansfeld’s eloquent appeal is 
either superfluous or premature. If the new electors are to 
be really of use, to reinvigorate institutions which many 
believe to be effete, and which certainly have grown 
feeble; to add energy and decision to the action of 
Parliament; to lend it the “active, aggressive, propa- 
gandist force” without which “opinion” is but idle 
breath, the new electors must make themselves political, 
must realize clearly to themselves their purposes and their 
duties. “ Rights must be exercised ; power must be grasped ; 
functions and duties must be fulfilled; you must have a pur- 
pose and an aim.” The candidates must be told, and told 
clearly, what it is their new masters desire—not left, as they are 
now, to imagine what, if workmen, they themselves might pos- 
sibly desire. There is not one of the very grave questions to 
which Mr. Stansfeld alluded upon which the new electors have 
yet spoken out; yet, if they do not speak out, what force do 
they add to the administration of the country? Do they want, 
for example, full admission to the military career, for ages the 
distinctive mark of freemen, and still refused by the existing 
constitution of the Army? Do they wish that Army to be 
directly under the control of Parliament? Do they want the 
power of the State—that is, of themselyes—unhesitatingly 
employed to secure decent houses for the people? Are they 
content that England should be powerless in Europe, or do they 
wish that her voice, if fairly raised on the side of orderly free- 
dom, should be as effective as that of any despotism or any 
Republic? Do they wish that Ireland should be at last bound 
to England by the sense of a common interest, by the enjoy- 


must think out all these things clearly, and speak out on them 
distinctly if they are to be a visible and a great force within 
the State. Mr. Deutsch tells us that there is a proverb 
in the Talmud which says if the stone falls on 
the pitcher the pitcher is broken, if the pitcher 
falls on the stone the pitcher is broken,— whatever 
happens, no good happens for the pitcher. Ireland has 
been pitcher for generations, and will remain pitcher for 
generations more, unless the new power now admitted into the 
Constitution not only wills otherwise, but so acts that its will 
may become executive. As yet they have expressed no opinion 
upon Ireland, have not decided whether they intend to aid 
the few Liberals who dare advocate a revolutionary policy if 
it would pacify her, or those who declare that Ireland’s con- 
dition is her own fault, that her people are hopeless, and that 
everything must be left to emigration and time. They are 





borough of “newelectors” alone, a resolution or two pledg- | 
ing them not to support any candidate who opposes compul- 
sion—compulsion is the key-note—would have a marvellous | 
effect even on this House of Commons, would strengthen inde- 
finitely the hands of those who have next week to commence 
a long, a grave, and it may be a very wearisome contest with | 
men like Dr. Wilberforce and Mr. Hubbard, with the majority | 
of farmers, with the whole of that idiotic class which main- 
tains the divine right of the father to starve his children’s 
souls. It is of no use to shout “ Aye!” as the London | 
workmen did on Tuesday, under the influence of the mellowest | 
voice in England, if they are not prepared to reject a popu- 





lar favourite if he will not upon this cardinal point secure | own ideas, rather than men of their own class. 


supposed to be quite resolved upon extinguishing the Irish 
Church ; but what is the use of being resolved, if they are not 
ready to make their representatives resolved too; if they do 
not care, and show they care; if they cheer Mr. Bright when 
he suggests that the State should still endow some churches 
in Ireland and then resign the State’s control over its own 
property? Have they made up their minds even upon the 
fundamental question whether they intend the State Church 
to continue or not ? 

These questions are the more grave because as time goes on 
it is becoming clear that the workmen prefer for the present 
indirect representation,—will, as a rule, choose men of their 
Remembering 


justice to the people. It is by their conduct on this matter, | the immense difficulties which will beset the working candi- 


ment of equal justice, by the tie of a similar prosperity? They 
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dates, difficulties from class jealousies, from imperfect educa- 
tion, from want of secure means of livelihood, we are not 
surprised at a result which we, nevertheless, greatly regret. 
But that result, which is to a great extent the exchange of 
direct for indirect representation, renders it all the more 
necessary that the views of the new electors _ should be 
definite and clear. They have, as they will find, to 
filter them through a very solid medium. Lambeth might 
accept Mr. Newton, or Mr. Odger, or even Mr. Potter, without 
caring to express its wishes very clearly, because certain that 
the electors would sympathize with his; but if Lambeth is 
to elect some middle-class employer of labour, and expect 
him to speak on Trades’ Unions as they would speak, they 
must make their previous utterances very clear indeed. We 
do not mean that, except upon a vital question like education, 
they should exact pledges; but they should make up their 
minds as to what they want, and see that their Member 
sympathizes in some degree at least with their aspirations. 
On nine questions out of ten the candidates will be only too 
glad to sympathize, too glad to find that they are released by 
the opinion of their constituents from the dread of being 
considered “ extreme,” or “ visionary,” or “ despotic.” There 
are few members for great cities, for example, who would 
not like, cordially like, a good excuse for supporting lodging- 
house legislation of a very stringent character indeed, by 
whom the expression of “strong” views on that point by a 
at body of their constituents would not be regarded as a 
relief. At all events, if the workmen intend to influence 
their constituents through men not essentially one with them- 
selves, they must speak distinctly, and to speak distinctly 
must think distinctly, and to think distinctly they must 
inform themselves, must—to use an atrocious barbarism, for 
which Mr. Stansfeld ought to be put through a course of 
Cobbett—“ politicize”’ their minds. They are not doing this 
half actively enough, and if they do not do it, and do it 
quickly, they will find that substantial power has not been 
conferred on them, that they are merely the cyphers which 
multiply the power of middle-class units. The one-eyed is 
as much king among the blind to-day, as he was when 
experience first recorded itself in that perfect epigram. 





THE RUMOURED RESIGNATION OF MR. ADAMS. 


ite is confidently asserted in America, and seems to be 

believed generally in London, that Mr. Adams has 
resigned his post as Ambassador of the United States in 
England. If this be true, it is a matter which England has 
very deep reason to regret,—unless, indeed, there be any 
chance that in doing so Mr. Adams has reason to expect that 
he may within another year fill a still more important position, 
and exercise a still greater influence over the policy of the United 
States. In any case, the loss would be certain, and the gain 
could at best be only contingent. No ambassador in recent 
times has ever had to fill a position, not merely so delicate 
and difficult, but so trying to the equanimity of him who held 
it through the rapid and extreme changes of fortune in the 
State of which he has been the mouthpiece. Mr. Adams has been 
tried in every way. Another man would have entered upon his 
office with a fecling of personal irritation by no means calculated 
to smooth the troubled relations between the two countries. 
Though we at least have never hesitated to assert the right and 
approve the policy of England with regard to the recognition 
of the belligerent rights of the Confederate States,—which 
was, in fact, a mere admission of one of the most palpable 
and impressive of historical phenomena,—yet we have always 
said that there was something ungracious and almost rude in 
precipitating the declaration of those rights, when within the 
lapse of another day Mr. Lincoln’s first envoy would have 
been able to announce the wishes and views of his Govern- 





ment on a matter of this magnitude. Of course Mr. Adams 
could have said nothing to alter the conspicuous facts,—but | 
there are forms in doing things almost as grave in their | 
results as the decisions taken ; and itis needlessly grating not | 
only to decline adopting a particular policy urged upon you | 
by a friend. but also to decline hearing what he has to say, if 
you can do so without injurious delay. Mr. Adams must have | 
entered upon his diplomatic task with a just sense of soreness 
which, but for his great self-command, and even self-forgetful- | 
hess, might have resulted after the most lamentablefashion. And 
to this unfortunate beginning were soon added circumstances of 
the most trying nature,—first, great reverses and humiliations 
for his own country, till even sanguine Americans gave up hoping 
for success j—and in the midst of these reverses a peremp- 


tory humiliation inflicted by our own Government, not the 
less trying to Mr. Adams because he must have felt that it 
ought to have been avoided by the spontaneous offer of his 
own superiors to do what they themselves afterwards admitted 
that international law and all the precedents by which they 
desired to be governed required, though they had foolishly 
delayed their action till a humiliating pressure had been 
applied. When to diplomatic misfortunes of this nature are 
added the social trials through which Mr. Adams went— 
ridicule of his national cause, sometimes of the coarsest, some- 
times of the most refined kind, filling every paper he took up, 
stimulating the conversation of every drawing-room he entered, 
and entering vehemently into the sphere of parliamentary 
debate,—till to believe in the North became a sort of accepted 
proof of combined imbecility of intellect and hardness of 
heart, — we can scarcely respect too much the temper 
and the equanimity which without flinching a moment 
from the firmest and most steady attitude, never gave way 
to the natural irritability of a badgered and despondent 
pride. But even all this would not have proved Mr. Adams 
as he has actually been proved. Many men who might have 
doggedly kept up heart during the great reverses of their 
country, would have been overset by the sudden turn of the 
tide in its favour. The North, from becoming the most 
embarrassed and depressed of existing great Powers, became, 
by a series of splendid and rapidly succeeding victories, the 
most powerful and dreaded. And long after the first turn of 
the tide,—when the end was plainly visible to all with eyes to 
see,—the occasion presented itself for retorting on England the 
humiliation of the Zrent affair. It was due, we believe, almost 
solely to Mr. Adams’s temper and self-restraint that this occa- 
sion was not used. Our readers probably know that the deli- 
berate declaration of the North that if the steam rams left the 
Mersey, it would be regarded as a casus belli by the North, and 
lead in fact to a declaration of war, had crossed on the way 
Lord Russell’s despatch declaring the intention of the Govern- 
ment to detain them. It was Mr. Adams’s own act to withdraw 
that threat and cancel the despatch in which it was contained, 
so as to removeall the appearance of havingintimidated the Eng- 
lish Government into submission. Had Mr. Adams allowed the 
bitterness of his past relation with the British Government to 
influence him in this matter,—which he might simply have 
done by not assuming to act on his own responsibility in so 
grave a matter,—the public irritation arising might even have 
led to war, and would certainly have led to a most aggravated 
condition of an international feeling already sufliciently 
strained. And after the complete victory of the North, when 
it came to be our turn to be embarrassed by the Fenian 
aggression on Canada and the Fenian rising in Ireland, Mr. 
Adams, had he been a “ busy ” Minister with sore feelings to 
gratify, must have known that he would not lose popularity 
in America by assuming an attitude on’ behalf of the 
American-Irish prisoners which would have been at once 
vexatious and dangerous. If he has used his responsibility 
with as much moderation as ever, recently when America 
has little to fear from war except new debt, and England has 
everything to fear from it,—especially the loss of territory 
beyond the Atlantic, if not a dangerous civil war on this side 
of it,—it has been his own nice sense of political duty and 
jealousy for the name of a United States’ Minister, and certainly 
no sense of vulgar self-interest, which has determined him. 
Nor must we forget that Mr. Adams has had to mediate 
during the greater part of his time between two Ministers by 
no means likely to smooth his duty for him. Half Mr. 
Seward’s despatches have been written not for the effect they 
would produce on the Minister to whom they were to be 
read, but for the effect they would produce in the country 
in which they were ultimately to be published. Mr. Adams 
must have felt profoundly at times the vexation of read- 
ing to Lord Russell those magniloquent flourishes with 
which Mr. Seward adorned the cunning logic of his mani- 
festoes or protests. Nor was Lord Russell the pleasantest 
person to deal with in such a case. Proud, curt, short- 
mannered, and with a considerable knack acquired in Parlia- 
ment for the dry thrusts of debate, there must have been 
many a moment in which Mr. Adams felt almost an 
inward rage at having to expose himself, for Mr. Seward’s 
sake, to so skilled and supercilious a criticism. Yet we know 
on Lord Russell’s own candid confession,—and no one knows 
better how to be candid without any loss of hauteur,—that con- 
versation with Mr. Adams (not Mr. Seward’s despatches) had 
vitally changed his views as to the character and consisteney 


| of Mr. Lincoln’s policy. We can conceive of no career more 
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likely to impress upon a public which is apt at times to talk 
with silly fluency of the superfiuousness in these days of 


popular government,—of embassies and ambassadors,—than | 


the career of the Ambassador who for seven years has had to 
manaze the relations of the two most popular Governments on 
the globe, and but for whose personal wisdom and tact those 
two popular Governments would probably at this moment be 
peppering each other with proclamations, orders in council, 
general orders, turret guns, and all the elaborate missiles of 
scientific war. 





TEE HOUSE OF ORLEANS UPON GERMANY. 


F the letter published in the Leipzig Grenzboten, and trans- 
lated in the Zimes of Wednesday, is really the produc- 

tion of the Comte de Paris, there may be a great future 
before that highly placed young man. Heir presumptive 
of the Bourbons, heir actual of the Parliamentary consti- 
tutional dynasty, without a personal enemy, soldier of a 
republican army, it needed only to perfect his many claims 
on France that he should prove himself pamphileteer, like 
his uncle the Duc d’Aumale ; statesman, like his grandfather 
Louis Philippe. If this letter is really his, a point upon 
which we have no wish to throw any doubt beyond that which 
arises naturally from a disbelief in the special intellectual 
capacity of the Royal Caste, the Comte de Paris is worthy of 
the position to which it may please Frenchmen one day to 
call him. He has written a singularly statesmanlike despatch 
—we use the word intentionally —upon the relation of Germany 
to France, and has published it in the very nick of time. It 
was 2 really difficult, a very difficult thing to do, for the Count 
had been placed, partly by circumstances, partly by his friends, 
in a nearly untenable position. It was necessary for him, from 
his point of view, which we assume for the moment, with- 
out cordially accepting it, to state clearly and plainly the 
Orleanist view of a dilemma which involves the whole 
future of France. It was needful, Frenchmen not being 
cosmopolitans, that this statement should recognize cordially 
the susceptibilities which have been wounded, or at least 
awakened in France, by the sudden and great increase of 
Prussian power. It was also needful that the statement 
Should convince Germany that Orleanism offered her an 
endurable alternative, that with that dynasty she might, 
after certain sacrifices, live in a serene peace impossible while 
Bonapartes are on the throne. Germans had begun to doubt this, 
for the most determined of their enemies is M. Thiers, and 
M. Thiers has hitherto been considered a trusted friend 
of the dynasty under which he rose. Above all, it was 
needful that this statement should be one of an original 
policy, of a policy totally distinct from that of the govern- 
ing personage whom the Count, with a wisdom and a states- 
manlike decorum exceptional in the annals of his House, recog- 
nizes in his letter as “‘ the Emperor.” Napoleon is understood 
to hold the idea that France can tolerate a kingdom or Fede- 
ration of North Germany, but will not endure a revival of the 
Germanic Empire, even if it should not include the Germans 
within the dominions of the House of Hapsburg. And, 
finally, it was expedient that the policy laid down should 
make peace between France and Germany something more 
than a possibility, should reconcile the susceptibilities of the 
one country with the aspirations of the other. The real 
state of French opinion upon this subject is one which it is 
very difficult to make Englishmen understand. There is in 
France a genuine unfeigned readiness for war with Prussia if 
she offers the slightest pretext, if she sends a challenge, if 
she ventures on the smallest indignity to the national pride 
of the great nation. But there is at the same time a very 
keen hope that no such necessity, no honourable obligation to 
send a challenge will, after all, arise. If it must, well, France 
is armed; but if it does not, what a respite for France! This 
feeling,—which is very nearly our own with reference to the 
United States, allowing always for the fact that England 
is not a duellist State,—is especially strong in the half- 
German French departments, which supply, as Mr. Benni 
recently showed our readers, the bulk of the Zouaves, three- 
fourths of the cavalry, and half the artillery of France. In 
these regions the people still understand German, still perceive 
accurately what Germany means, and though French to the 
backbone, have imbibed the idea that if the war comes now 
Germany may win. This latent impression is the one the 
Emperor most dislikes, and the one upon which the Comte de 
Paris, with an adroitness which is astuteness, evidently relies. 
The whole drift of his letter is to suggest that there is a com- 





. . . — 
bination under which German aspirations may be realized to 
the full, without an inevitable war with France. 

This combination, strange to say, is the complete unificg. 
tion of Germany, the admission of the Southern States at 
_ their own request into the “German” Confederation, under 
_ the supreme control of Prussia. The whole, in the judgment 
of the Comte de Paris, is, as regards France, less formidable 
than the part. The choice, he thinks, lies between a Prussig 
in which Germany shall be absorbed, or a Germany in which 
Prussia shall be merged. The former would be a “ Czesarism,” 
highly organized, essentially aggressive, governed, or rather 
| directed, by individual will, and dangerous to the European 
| peace. The latter would be a “ nation placed in the centre of 
Europe, impelled by interest, habits, and ideas towards liberal 
institutions; a nation which, perhaps, will give us the 
| example of liberal reform, and is sure to follow us on the 
| path of political progress, should we be so happy as to pre. 
cede it. It would be a body politic, possessing all social 
elements requisite for a free country, yet comprising too many 
and too various interests to become offensive; a nation more 
|military, perhaps, yet less warlike than ourselves. The 
development of its internal prosperity, the recognition of its 
legitimate influence, can in process of time become a guarantee 
of peace.” With such a nation France could live in amity, 
could make leagues, could even, as the Count dimly yet cer- 
tainly hints, form alliances to resist the onset of the grow- 
ing Russian power. French freedom of action would be 
retained, yet Germany would have realized all her aspira- 
tions. It is Prussia, aggrandized Prussia, alone, which 
France has to dread, and her true policy, therefore, is not 
to maintain the Treaty of Prague by the sword; but to per- 
mit and to accept the inevitable union which will transmute 
Prussia into a far greater, but far less dangerous entity, a 
German Empire. As it is certain that this is what Germany 
herself desires, here is a policy which, while accepting all 
inevitable facts, still leaves France free to avoid, without 
humiliation, that terrible contest with an equal nation 
which impresses her ablest brains with such alarm, which is 
said to harass the Emperor’s own mind more than any other 
contingency, and of which the great Staff officers of France 
speak with an unwonted and most visible disquiet. 

That the Orleanist deductions are true, if only the pre- 
misses are correct, we need not argue, for the Comte de Paris 
in his whole argument expresses the latent English, as well 
as French and German idea of European public policy. The 
difficulty is to be sure that the premisses are correct. Is it 
certain that Germany, if united, would surrender that which 
makes North Germany so formidable, the terribly efficient 
organization which the first of drillmasters, as Carlyle calls 
them, the Hohenzollern family, have imposed on Prussia; or 
that if she does not surrender it, France will contentedly endure 
to be shut out from supremacy by an irresistible organization 
lying across her northern frontier? Englishmen will, we 
think, doubt both propositions. The evidence, as yet, is all 
the other way. Apart from the peculiar rigidity of its system, a 
rigidity mainly due to an honest desire for efficiency, the one 
grand oppression of the Prussian regime is its organization for 
war. That is adopted already in the Southern States. The con- 
scription is already as universal, the military taxation as high, 
the difficulties in the way of the enjoyable life these South- 
erners love as numerous and as insuperable as in Prussia. If 
the Southerners will bear all these things now, when they do 
not share in the external grandeur of the North German 
position, why should they not endure them when they do 
share it? We, like the Comte de Paris, have great faith 
in Liberalism; but we cannot forget that Germany 1s 
educated, and that an educated people tends towards organi- 
zation; that the Hohenzollern system produces a greater 
result for less price than any system ever yet introduced 
into a State; and that no Government in Europe. however 
revolutionary, has ever yet abolished the conscription. The 
Hohenzollern is inevitable ; the universal conscription is inevi- 
table; and those two data granted, would not the German 
Empire be as formidable as Prussia? There would be liberty, 
says the Count. Granted, and that is good for the world; but 
the present business is to consider France. There is liberty 
of a very thorough kind in the United States, but the position 
of Canada as an independent nation would not, for all that, 
be a pleasant one to a proud people. And then France? Of 
course, if France is wise, if her people are really desirous 
mainly of liberty, if they will be content to sow and reap 
and dig, and let Europe develop itself in its own way ; to see 
Jutland become German, and the Valley of the Danube be 
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filled with a 
dominion of re 


race too sirong for the Slav; to leave the 
ligious thought to a Protestant Power, and see 


‘presumption when any one disappears suddenly is that he 
| has disappeared voluntarily. We say the natural supposition, 


° vy: . . { on it 3a 3 . lie > ’s li 
Rome dwindle into a University rather behind the age, then | first, because it is in human nature to believe that every man’s life 


the united Germany will be for France an almost ideal neigh- | has its mysteries; and secondly, because it is infinitely easier for a 
pour, a nation warlike yet unaggressive, compelled by her | man to move himself than for anybody else to move him. Fifty 
, 


osition to resist the Russian, that is, the barbaric advance, 
able to maintain for ages the peace out of which culture and 
civilization spring. ‘ L 
rather too quietly assumes his datum. Is this the real wish 
of France, or is it not rather to rule, to be active, to be for- 
midable, to “strike occasional terror,” to play in Europe the 
réle which from 1806 Great Britain has played in Asia? He 
is a French Prince, we are only English journalists, but we 
yenture to doubt his conclusion as to the ultimate aspiration 
of his own countrymen. There will be difficulty in inducing 
France, until she has been defeated in the field, to accept or 
to acknowlege the réle which the Prince would have her play, 
—to see, as M. Michel Chevalier said, that equality is a proud 
position. ae ; : ; 

Nevertheless, the Comte de Paris will raise his prestige 
even in France by this letter on German politics. There is 
somewhere in the French mind, not in its legislature, not in 
its army, not in its masses, yet existing and powerful, a fund of 
latent sense, of common-place, every-day shrewdness, such as 
we find in all French business men, to which this letter gives 
adequate and eloquent expression. The future to which the 
Count points for Germany is the one which Frenchmen have to 
accept, whether they like it or no, and the instant that fact is 
perceived it will be accepted, like any other natural pheno- 
menon, with good-humour. Frenchmen do not swear because 
the ticket-place of a theatre is crowded. They range them- 
selves en queue as no other nation ever yet has done. The only 
unsettled question is whether they will recognize the inevit- 
able without a battle, and the Comte de Paris has done his 
utmost to enable them to do so. They say they will fight if Ger- 
many unites itself; he says German unification is the result 
that in their interest he ought to desire. He is on that point 
posterity for them. Whether one would love posterity if one 
heard its opinion is still an open question, but at least no 
man has ventured to doubt that posterity will be wise. The 
Comte de Paris, to judge from this letter, is a wise, cool man, 
who can comprehend great political questions, and form on 
them a decided and original view. That is much for France, 
who, if she ever again feels loyalty to an individual, may feel 
it for one who is at once the lineal representative of St. Louis 
and of the only Sovereign in France who has ever receded 
before a Parliamentary vote. We doubt the chances of any 
and every candidate for rule in France, but at least, here is 
one more with a statesman’s brain. 





THE SPEKE MYSTERY. 

HE real marvel of the Speke mystery is the completeness 
with which his fate appears to bafile or, so to speak, to 
derange men’s power of conjecture. In most cases of the kind 
it is usual for observers to form very strong opinions, to start 
theories, to maintain views with something of intellectual acerbity 
and *‘birr.” That was the case in the Miiller affair, when this 
writer, for example, remembers to have accepted a theory, which 
subsequently turned out true, with a kind of faith, a working 
conviction such as nothing but proof to the contrary could have 
even temporarily disturbed. A much keener detective than him- 
self, one of the keenest men probably who ever lived, certainly 
the keenest it was ever his lot to know, held in the same case 
determinately by the theory that Miiller was the victim of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, a theory which he maintained with annoying 
cogency, aud which he only surrendered when Miiller had con- 
fessed his guilt. In this case, however, the keenest observer 
confesses himself baffled, the most opinionated ends his lecture 
with a hint that, on the whole, his own proposition does not 
quite satisfy his own mind. Of the twenty or thirty thousand 
minds which have this week been at work upon the case, 
minds including the whole body of Police, the entire Bar, 
and the whole body of Clubmen—say, in brief, five thousand of 
the quickest wits in Christendom—there are probably not three 
who have found a theory upon which they would stake five 
shillings. We certaiuly are not among the three. We never remem- 
ber in tweuty years’ of observation an incident in which the facts, 
if fairly reckoned up as French detectives would reckon them up, 
taking moral facts as well as incidents exactly for what they are 
worth, seemed so chaotic, so utterly dissociated one from another, 
80 mutually destructive. ‘Take theory after theory. ‘The natural 


j and, cousequeutly, he has fled. 
Why not ?—but then the Comte de Paris | 
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| causes, it is said, might have induced the Rev B. Speke to fly ; 


That is very summary, and so far 
satisfactory as a general proposition ; but in this case, as it happens, 
it is unwarranted by the facts known, by the evidence on 
which we must build, is in fact a pure conjecture, as wild 
as any other which the imagination can frame ; quite as wild, 
for example, as the idea that the Fenians are holding Mr. 
Speke a State prisoner. ‘The evidence—and if we reject 
evidence we are merely guessing—is that the missing gentleman 
was an athletic person, of unusually high character, of regular 
habits, of domestic ways, and of a grave, not to say slightly. 
stolid temperament. If he has fled, he has fled in a way which, 
of all others, was calculated to affect a mother to whom he was 
known to be deeply attached, a family who entirely believe in 
his motives, and a character which he would have been the last 
man to allow to rest under a suspicion. What should he so fly 
for? What possible impulse, short of insanity—which, of course, 
is possible, if we are talking of anybody, and disturbs all possible 
caleulations,—could have actuated him, not only to fly, but to 
avoid writing home, to neglect drawing out the balance at his 
banker’s—neither of which things he has done—to devise an elabo- 
rate scheme of deception on the world? A French judye accus- 
tomed to study “acts of accusation,” that is, secret biographies, 
would at once say the theory was untenable, that nothing but proof 
could prove it, that as a conjecturcit was scarcely worth five minutes’ 
consideration. A man of that kind flying would take money 
with him, and whatever he fled from, would be certain to have 
given his family some hint that he was still alive. Mr. Speke, 
if alive, has done nothing of the sort; his family hold,—and their 
evidence on such a point is practically eye testimony, quite as 
good as any testimony whatever,—he was totally incapable of any 
heartlessness of the kind. To reject such evidence is not to 
reject, as people seem to think, mere evidence to character, though 
when the point -is heartlessness, evidence to character is invalu- 
able, but to reject the evidence of honest persons who swear they 
saw a signature. Of course, they may be wrong, entirely 
wrong, just as the clearest testimony to identity sometimes 
proves wrong; but to reject their evidence without absolute 
proof to the contrary is unscientific, is what no acute judge 
or foreman of a jury would pretend todo. Wedo not say it is 
impossible, though it is nearly inconceivable, that Mr. Speke 
should have fled; but we do say that had he done so, the public 
would have heard nothing about it from his family. Precisely the 
same argument applies to the other popular theory, that Mr. Speke, 
between 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. on the 8th inst., ‘ fell into a scrape,” 
that is, got into some disreputable house, in which he was acci- 
dentally or otherwise put to death. Nobody can say that solu- 
tion is impossible, any more than anybody can say that it is im- 
possible the missing gentleman should be at this moment at home. 
All that can be said is, that it is violently improbable, so impro- 
bable as to be pure conjecture in opposition to the facts 
—a conjecture wholly inadmissible as evidence. In the first 
place, there is Mr. Speke’s character, worth, it may be, little 
against evidence, but worth almost anything against mere conjec- 
ture, character being a fact, and not a guess ; secondly, there is the 
time, Mr. Speke having been lost only two hours before his hat 
was found in Birdcage Walk, and having, on this supposition, 
intended to dine out; thirdly, there is the extreme improbability 
that in such a case the great reward now offered and the Queen's 
pardon would not have produced some evidence ; and lastly, there 
is the certainty at which the police are believed to have arrived, 
that nothing of the kind occurred. Even supposing Mr. Speke to 
have been simply decoyed to such a place by some tale which appealed 
to him as a clergyman—a supposition which gets rid of the evidence 
from character—there is still no probability, scarcely a possibility, 
that evidence would not have ere this been forthcoming. No 
one person could have murdered and buried an athletic man, quite 
sober, aud in full possession of his faculties, in an occupied house, 
and any ove of the criminal class not actually engaged in the 
affair would long ere this have been before the police to state all 
he or she knew. 500J. is a fortune to those with nothing. 

It is difficult, it is nearly impossible, to write upon the subject 
at all without wounding feelings deserving of the highest respect ; 
but to write to any purpose it is necessary to speak out, and it is 
Mr. Speke’s own friends who have most wisely appealed to the 





public for help in their quest. We are, therefore, compelled to say 
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that of all forms of voluntary disappearance we hold suicide to be 
the most probable. Character is no bar against suicide. A St. 
Paul might be the victim of hallucination, a John Howard be 
subjected, in London particularly, to sudden and uncontrollable 
terror; and we cannot, therefore, strike suicide out of the list of 
probabilities. At the same time, we do not believe for a moment 
that Mr. Speke committed suicide. In the first place, he was, by 
the unanimous testimony of his friends, a man extremely unlikely 
to become insane, quite as unlikely to be frightened, very power- 
ful, in perfect health, and by no means easily thrown off his 
balance. In the second place, if he committed suicide, he threw 
his hat into Birdcage Walk, where it was found, and from what 
conceivable motive could he do that ? To create an idea that he 
had been in Birdeage Walk? In the third place, secret suicide 
was possible to him only in one way, by drowning; a body, 
unless weighted, floats, and his body has not been found. The 
River and the Ornamental Water in St. James's Park have both 
been dragged, and Mr. Speke has not been discovered. 

The theory of voluntary disappearance may, we think, be dis- 
missed as possible, but purely conjectural ; and reasonable specula- 
tion is therefore narrowed to the three modes of involuntary dis- 
appearance known to exist—kidnapping, accident, and murder. 
As to kidnapping, we have no opinion to offer, and we doubt if 
anybody else has one either. It is conceivable, of course, 
that Mr. Speke has been kidnapped, just as it is conceivable 
that he has been eaten, but the one conjecture is as violently im- 
probable as the other. People must have a motive even for crime, 
and the motive for decoying a respectable country clergyman into, 
say, an empty house, and there keeping him in durance for a 
mouth, is nearly or, we might say, quite inconceivable. Nobody 
could get anything by it except the money upon him, which they 
could get without all that immense trouble and protracted risk. 
Accident, common accident, is very much more probable ; but we 
cannot believe this contingency has escaped the attention of the 
experienced hands now engaged in the search for the missing clergy- 
man. Mr. Speke may have fallen into some open place, and his 
death have been concealed by those who knew it because they 
had robbed the body. He may—and this is much more prob- 
able—have been knocked down by a cab, have been injured, 
in the head, losing his hat in the meantime, and have been taken 
care of or buried by persons who have not heard the bruit about 
him, or for the same reason, their appropriation of the 20/. he 
had on him, do not choose to come forward. Knockings-down 
are terribly common in our streets, but then the established 
custom is to take the person knocked down to a hospital ; and the 
hospitals have, we have no doubt, been searched, while their 
records are most minute and carefully arranged. In a hospital the 
facts would be known as soon as the public knew them, and sup- 
posing Mr. Speke carried to a private house or inn, somebody 
carried him, who even if he stole his property would be tempted 
alike by the pardon and the reward. Mr. Speke may also have 
had a fit of some kind, have lost his hat, have gained some inn 
or other house, and be at this moment lying ill, unaware of the 
search made for him, of which his hosts must also be unaware. 
That is also violently improbable, and we are driven back upon 
the third solution. We fear, though we write it with great pain, 
that the only hypothesis admissible, the only theory, that is, which 
meets the facts, moral and physical, which have to be taken into 
the account, is murder, murder of a cool, deliberate kind, murder 
planned on system, carried out relentlessly, and dictated solely by 
the expectation of plunder. We shall be accused of sensationalism, 
but the single theory which seems in our judgment to fit the 
facts is of necessity a sensational one. Suppose Mr. Speke 
to have been decoyed into a cab, in Birdeage Walk, it may 
be, as suggested, by some story of a sick person awaiting 
him; it may be, by an arrest by sham detectives ; it may be by 
appeal for aid to a dying person in the cab, and then put under 
chloroform, all would be explained. His hat fell off in the 
momentary useless struggle after he had discovered that he was 
deceived, and the body was driven away either to a house pre- 
viously prepared, or to a bridge whence it could be thrown into 
the water, or fairly beyond town to some solitary place, altogether 
beyond the range of police inquiry. The extraordinary story 
related on Wednesday by the Incumbent of the Savoy Chapel, 
who was invited in Trafalgar Square by a sham detective 
to enter a cab, and be driven to Bow Street, where his pre- 
sence was not required, suggests that a form of crime has 
been invented in which some confederate drives a cab. It 
is a wild theory, doubtless, but not a bit wilder than the 
fact testified to by Mr. White ; and we will venture, at the risk of 
being thought silly, to add a supposition even wilder still, namely, 


that if any such form of crime is in operation, and it is diffu, 
after reading Mr. White’s letter, to doubt it, the perpetrators are 
foreigners. It is too cool, too artistic, too complete, for the con- 
ception of the English criminal class, which, moreover, bad as it 
is, has for some thirty years appeared, at all events, to avoid 
habitual murder for money. The foreign character of the gang 
would also explain the failure of the great temptation offered to 
accomplices in the Qneen’s free pardon, and the curiously com. 
plete absence of any incidental evidence offered to the police. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON ECCE HO.O0. 

HERE have been two remarkable essays published during the 
past week on the method of reasoning in regard to Chris. 
tianity best suited to the most modern attitude of thinking men, 
Mr. Gladstone, continuing the discussion on the method of Ecce 
Homo, of which we gave some account a month ago, has taken 
great pains to point out that Christ himself carefully reserved the 
deeper teaching as to His person and His Kingdom till He had 
laid deep the foundations of His moral and spiritual power over 
men, till He had shown His command over the seen and unseen 
worlds, and undermined the power of evil ‘‘ by the winning force of 
His benevolence and love.” He assumed practically the power of 
a spiritual king, before He explicitly asserted and explained what 
power it was that He had assumed. He led His disciples gradually 
and by inference to their faith in that which really lay at the 
basis of His actions, and which alone explained them, so soon ag 
the inward desire to grasp a true explanation of them had grown 
into sufficient vigour in their minds. Mr. Gladstone argues that 
the method by which faith in Christ was first planted cannot be a 
wrong method in any age, so long as it is fitted to the special 
moral and intellectual condition of that age. He thinks that this 
method is fitted to the special moral and intellectual condition of 
the present day. For a long time back ‘‘ the adhesion of the civil 
power, the weight of a clergy, the solidity and mass of Christian 
institutions, the general accommodation of Law to principles 
derived from the Scripture, that very flavour of at least an his- 
toric Christianity which, after a long undisputed possession, 
pervades and scents the whole atmosphere of social life, —all these 
in ordinary times seem to the mass of men to be as proofs 90 
sufficient that to seek for others would be waste of time and 
labour.” But recently these traditional arguments have lost all 
weight, nay, have not only lost their weight, but have almost 
been regarded as a weight in the opposite scale. The fashion of 
the day has changed, and the very minds which formerly would 
have been most influenced by tradition are now most influenced 
by distrust of it. Mr. Gladstone compares such minds influenced 
almost blindly by the intellectual fashion of the day to ships with 
acargo of corn. “It is stowed in bulk, and in fair weather the 
vessel trims well enough; but when there is a gale, the mass of 
grain strains over to the leeward, and increases the difficulty and 
the danger, and does it this way or that mechanically, according 
to the point of the compass from which the wind may blow.” At 
such a time, when the old arguments seem all to have lost their 
force, when the old weapons of controversy have been blunted, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks there is reason to recur to the original method 
of Christian teaching, and try that afresh; and he warmly com- 
mends the author of Ecce Homo for bringing us as far as was in 
his power face to face with the humanity of Christ, stripping away 
the theological growths of so many centuries, putting us in a 
position to judge for ourselves without any foregone conclusion, 
and wholly ignoring all intermediate evidence, what manner of man 
this was. Mr. Gladstone even defends, and defends with vigour, 
the language in which the author of Eece Homo assumes the true 
limitation of our Lord’s human knowledge, and even of His self- 
knowledge. He regards the sentence, —from the implied doctrine of 
which, if we understand the Bishop of Capetown, that dignitary, in 
defiance of all theology, would shrink as rank heresy,—asserting 
that at the Temptation “ we are to conceive Him [Jesus Christ] as 
becoming for the first time conscious of miraculous powers,” as 
only truly and freshly realizing for us the gradual develop- 
ment of our Lord’s self-knowledge as it was actually seen and 
known by His first disciples. He believes that for us to enter 
afresh into the human troubles, sufferings, fears, hopes,—in a word, 
human life,—of our Lord, will realize once more for us, as We 
could not otherwise realize it, the constraining force which com- 
pelled the first disciples to accept the only solution of the problem 
before them which could come home to their own minds, and to 
which He himself gradually, and with reserve, as it opened itself 
fully to His own knowledge, led them,—His Divinity. Mr. 





Gladstone evidently and, we think, justly holds that a true 
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assumption may be so long and so unconsciously assumed that 
we may need to leave off assuming it, to put it at a distance 
from us, to see how we could do without it, in order 
to understand the true strength of the case upon which we 
assumed it. No one believes how much of personal com- 
fort we owe to the pressure of the atmosphere till he has had 
his hand for a few moments under the receiver of an air pump,—or 
how inconvenient it would be to have that pressure materially 
increased till he has been down ina diving-bell. So no one knows 
the true force of the teaching as to Christ’s person, till he has 
thrown his intellect heartily into the history of Christ’s earthly 
life, and has made an effort to understand the facts without 
reference to this assumption. 

A still more remarkable paper, tending in the same direction, 

appears in the new number of the Fortniyhtly Review, by Mr. 
Frederick Seebohm, on “The Christian Hypothesis, and the 
Method of its Verification.” Ile does not, indeed, go back to the 
method in which Christ revealed Himself to His disciples at all. 
But he describes the historical phenomena of Chistianity as they 
are known to all the world,—that from the earliest days till now 
there have always been men who have believed themselves to be 
the subjects of some spiritual influence,—that Jewish history is the 
history of a people politically guided in the most critical periods 
by the men who were the willing subjects of this inflaence,— 
that this influence, whatever it was, centred in Christ,—that 
Christ asserted that He came to bear wilness to Him from whom 
this influence came,—-that He was love, and that this influence, 
which was the influence derived from perfectly holy love, should 
no longer be confined to one people, should spread among all 
peoples. Henceforth, accordingly, Mr. Seebohm reminds us that 
it did actually so spread as had been predicted,—numberless 
hearts and lives were changed for century after century by this 
influence ;—and whereas, before this religion was preached, the 
whole power of every priesthood was applied to the task of pro- 
pitiating the gods and of reconciling them to man, without success, 
—the chasm becoming ever wider and wider between the spiritual 
powers and the human wills,—the Christian doctrine teaching from 
the first that priests were, not ambassadors from men to God, 
charged with the duty of effecting a change in God, but ambassa- 
dors from God to men, charged with the duty of effecting a 
change in men by preaching the self-sacrifice of their Master, 
had succeeded. Nay, it had more than succeeded, having, 
says Mr. Seebohm, “ kindled in the hearts of Christians, 
from St. Paul downwards, during cighteen centuries, a 
love of Christ so tender that the very mention of His name 
will sometimes bring tears into the eyes of the strong and 
the brave,—a love not confined to His beloved disciples or 
toone or two of His nearest companions; but so widely felt 
amongst Christians, that there have been thousands in every age 
who would at any moment have been willing to die for Him,—a 
love both in depth and extent unique in the history of mankind.” 
Mr. Seebohm remarks that these and many other phenomena like 
them are simply historical phenomena, which Comtist and Christian 
alike admit, and ought to explain, though the Christian has a 
special hypothesis on which he accounts for thein. 

Again, utilitarian philosophers, like Mr. J. S. Mill, will tell 
you that Christ's golden rule “is the complete expression of the 
ethics of utility.” Mr. Seebohm asks :— 

“How came it to pass that while Aristotle and Plato built their 
ideal commonwealths upon a narrow utilitarian basis, aiming only at 
the selfish benefit of citizens, at the expense, one might almost say, of 
an outer world of barbarians, as well as of an inner world of slaves, — 
another philosophy, sprung historically from the most exclusive and 
selfish race of the ancient world, which looked upon Samaritans as 
* dogs,’ and its highly civilized Greek and Roman conquerors as un- 
circumcised Gentiles,—proclaimed as its fundamental maxim the equal 
tight and brotherhood of all men, whether ‘Greek or Jew, circumcision 
or uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free?’ There is no 
mystery about it. It came from a belief that ‘Christ was all, and in 


all’ alike. It was the penumbra which surrounded the bright faith in 
a God who is love.” 


And Mr. Seebohm puts it to us, in this and a number of other 
cases equally powerfully stated,—if the ‘* Christian hypothesis” for 
accounting for so many undeniable phenomena has thus led to the 
anticipation—under what would otherwise have been the most un- 
favourable circumstances —of truths since otherwise verified,—may 
We not call this a partial verification of the ‘ Christian hypothesis ” 
itself ? 

In giving these two very imperfect résumés of two very remark- 
able essays which came out simultaneously, the object of both of 


tianity on the purely human side, with the view of testing fairly 
the ‘* Christian hypothesis,” our object has been to call attention 
to the curious fascination which this method is evidently exerting 
over our own generation. No theological book in our time has 
ever exerted so much popular influence as Ecce Homo, and Mr. 
Gladstone is, doubtless, quite right in ascribing it to its method. 
Mr. Seebohm has given the same method a remarkable extension by 
applying it to the phenomena of Christian history at large, instead 
of simply to the life of Christ, and asking us whether history has 
not itself partially justified the power of the Christian hypothesis 
to anticipate the moral future of man. The cry of the day seems 
to be ‘throw off,—for the sake of experiment at least,—all theo- 
logical assumptions, strip your minds as bare to mere facts as you 
can get them, study those facts as a series of human phenomena, 
and try honestly if the effect which they so produce upon the 
mind is to render all theological hypotheses superfluous and redun- 
dant; or, on the contrary, to bring back in far more than their 
former force some one or two central Christian hypotheses, which, 
thenceforward, master the mind with the same kind of imperious 
certainty as the great moral hypothesis of free-will.’ There can 
be no doubt that this cry really represents the highest religious 
craving of modern society. ‘There is a deep conviction,—we think 
a most true conviction,—that many of the old theological hypo- 
theses are arbitrary, superfluous, false. There is a deep craving 
for a theology which shall frankly recognize all facts alike, whether 
in nature or in man. Christians are beginning to be thoroughly 
ashamed, and to be ashamed as Christians, of treating geology as 
if it were a perjured witness with selfish interests of its own to 
further,—or of browbeating the gravel-beds of old rivers and the 
burial-mounds of Scandinavia because they attest two Stone ages 
before the discovery of the metals, and call up the vision of long 
ages before any ‘Tubal Cain arose to work in brass. After the 
same fashion, there is a growing dislike to any tampering with the 
best critical learning that can be applied to the analysis of the 
Scriptures themselves, whether it reveal errors or truths. So, 
again, the cut-and-dried doctrines as to man’s moral nature and 
condition are alt being revised afresh and compared more closely 
with the actual facts. ‘There is everywhere a deep yearning to 
have a true and unmanipulated view of all the human facts to 
which Christ is believed to supply the master-key,—as well those 
regarded as most inconsistent with the old theology, as those which 
chiefly won for it its wide acceptance. But then there is quite as 
much conspicuous indisposition to allow the facts which are most 
mysterious and most pregnant with spiritual meaning to be 
‘* manipulated ” with any arrivre penscée, as there is to allow the 
strictly earthly phenomena to be so manipulated. When the Ju- 
quirer,—the organ of the Unitarians,—asserts that in case the 
author of Ecce Homo should complete his book by a further exposi- 
tion couched xot in the humanitarian sense, but in the tone of 
‘Thomas's confession, ‘* My Lord and my God,” such a supplement 
would utterly fail of exciting the interest which the discussion 
of the human data aroused,—it attributes to the public mind 
a preconceived negative which implies a complete misunder- 
standing of the symptoms. It was not to any perceived bias in the 
book that the interest it excited can be ascribed,—for, as we see, 
one school of belief looks forward confidently to one solution, aud 
another to a quite different solution,—but it was to the honestly 
suspended judgment of the inquirer in view of facts so complex 
and capable of constructions so different. A disposition to ignore, 
suppress, or explain away, the kingly assumptions of our Lord’s 
actions would as certainly have extinguished the interest felt in 
the book, as the opposite disposition to ignore, suppress, or explain 
away the various evidences of His spiritual growth, limited know- 
ledge, and human affections. It was the perfect willingness of 
the author to accept all the clear facts without allowing one set to 

dominate his mind, and to advance to the very verge of a solution 

without even consciously making up his own mind in which direction 
he was tending, which fascinated the attention of so many. Cut- 

and-dried humanitarian solutions excite as little attention as 

cut-and-dricd ‘Trinitarian solutions of the old type. The true 

religious condition of the age may be described as consisting 

in a clear view that there are a vast number of human facts 

that are not explained in the orthodox theologies,—that there 

are also a vast number of human facts that are not ex- 

plained in the heterodox theologies or no-theologies, — and 

that these are very difficult to reconcile fully. ‘This,—with per- 

haps a growing tendency to this further recognition, that our 

Lord does in some strange and living sense, even more and more 

“ draw all men unto Him,” inspiring a love which no absent being 

could inspire, and exercising a sway which no mere immortal man 





which is to lead men in our time to approach Christ and Chris- 


could exercise—we believe to be about as much as modern 
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Christian thought, revising carefully the old creeds, and pondering | much the usual kind; but the more special identification of these 


painfully over the apparent collisions between science and miracle, 


| with the data of the itineraries is not, except in one or two cases 
’ 


has as yet attained. But if the passage from the human to the| very satisfactory. There was evidently a Roman station near 
divine has not yet been achieved,—if the modern tendency is to| Farnham, in Surrey, but whether it can be identified with 


stop short exactly where the author of Hcce Homo has stopped 
short,—and wait for further light,—it seems to us at least 
certain that there has been no predominant disposition, and that 
there is now less than there was, to declare the gulf impassable, 
and to give up as needless and imaginary the great supernatural 
link between God and Man. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LI.— Tue Susursan Counties ANp Hertrorpsuire. — 
Earty Ilistory. 

\ E have already seen how difficult it is to assign localities 

definitely to the different Keltic tribes which were settled in 
Britain at the time of the first Roman invasions. All that we can do 
is to state approximately their most probable relative positions. ‘The 
south of Surrey, we can scarcely doubt, was occupied mainly by the 
Regni, while parts of its western districts were probably peopled or 
ruled over by the Belgee, Attrebates, and Segontiaci. North Surrey, 
which we include in our present Province, was, we can also scarcely 
doubt, much under the sway of the Cantii, if it were not actually 
peopled by them. ‘The Princes of the house of Cassivellaunus, 
the exact locality of whose principality we cannot determine, seem 
also occasionally to have exercised much influence in the districts 
immediately south of the Thames, and the ‘Trinobantes and Cata- 
velauni, on the northern bank of the river, seem, from the testi- 
mony of coins, to have struggled for ascendancy in the same 
district. Middlesex was perhaps divided between the Catavelauni 
in the western and the Trinobantes in the eastern districts, 
with a vast forest and waste district intervening between their 
dominions, and covering the greater part of the county. Hert- 
fordshire, again, may have been also divided between these two 
great tribes, with some minor and dependent principalities. But 
we should be inclined to assign the larger share in this latter division 
tothe Trinobantes, Essex was undoubtedly peopled by the Trino- 
bantes, and contained their capital, Camalodunum, near the site of 
the present Colchester. Dr. Guest and others have endeavoured, 
by combining certain lists of princes, deduced from coins, with 
the brief historical memoranda to be found in the Roman writers, 
and the more copious but very doubtful legends of later 
chroniclers, to make out something like a connected history of 
the struggles and successive ascendancies of the ‘Triuobantes and 
Catavelauni, and of the Belg, Attrebates, and Segontiaci. But the 
task, with our present scanty materials, seems a very unsatisfac- 
tory, if not a hopeless one, and we will confine ourselves to the 
few facts which seem to be ascertained. The ‘Trinobantes, then, 
as well as the neighbouring tribes on the north and south of the 
Thames, seem at the epoch of the landing of Julius Cesar to have 
fallen under the yoke of Cassivellaunus, whose own special 
dominions are distinguished from these dependencies. ‘The 
‘T'rinobantes, however, availed themselves of the defeat of this 
prince by Caesar to secede from his confederacy, and to ally 
themselves with the Romans. Cesar tells us that they had usually 
been among the most powerful of the British tribes, so that their 
dependency on the house of Cassivellaunus must have been owing 
to some exceptional circumstances in their history. Whether 
they or the Catavelauni had a town near the site of St. Alban’s is 
doubtful. In the time of the second great tide of Roman inva- 
sion their capital was undoubtedly at Camalodunum, and under the 
sway of their great prince, Cunobelinus, they had obtained the 
ascendancy over most of the southern tribes of Britain; and—if we 
may allow the use of their coins as evidence of subjection to them— 
over several other parts of the island also. ‘They had, therefore, to 
bear the brunt of the Claudian invasion, and after the fall of 
Camalodunum and their eastern principality one of their princes, 
Caractacus, maintained the contest for many years among the 
Silures, the western dependents or allies of this once dominant 
tribe. But resistance, as we have seen, was vain, and the free but 
imperfect civilization of the people of Cunobelin was absorbed in 
the more polished but degrading Imperialism of Rome. Then 
Roman stations, Roman cities, Roman villas, temples, and 
amphitheatres fringed the forest districts, rose among the 
marshes, and nestled under the hills of the suburban counties and 
Hertfordshire, while Roman officials dealt out justice and oppres- 


sion, and Roman usurers from their head-quarters in LONDINIUM | 


extended their chains over the luckless provincials. Such was the 
price which Romanized Britain paid for its advance in the arts of 
civilization. Of this domination the traces are numerous, and of 


| CALLEVA ATTREBATUM must remain doubtful. SULLONIACE, op 

the CastraA SuLLOoNIACA, has with tolerable certainly been 
identified with the Roman remains on Brockley Hill, on the old 
| Roman road, skirting the forest district, which led from Tyburn 
| Corner to VERULAMIUM.* 

The Municipium of Verviamivm is also clearly identified with 
the remains in the immediate neighbourhood of the present St, 
Alban’s, the stream Verl or Verlam preserving the name. There 
was probably also some direct line of roadway connecting Vervuta- 
MIUM With the capital of the Trinobantes, near which was planted 
the Roman colony of CamMALopuNUM. ‘The honour of the latter 
site is hotly contested between Maldon and Colchester, but anti- 
quaries incline now pretty generally to the latter identification, 
Besides this direct roadway from ViERULAMIUM to CAMALODUNvM, 
there was a great roadway from Botolph Gate through St. Helen's 
and Bishopsgate to CAMALOpUNUM, which we believe to have 
formed the original line of street in northern LoNpINIUM. Other 
roadways in continuation of the Watling Street connected Verv- 
LAMIUM with Linpium (Lincoln), and Enoracum (York), and 
with Deva (Chester), and Lucuvattum (Carlisle). Camato- 
pUNUM had also its roadway to Venta Icenorum (Caister). 
There must have been a roadway connecting northern Lon- 
DINIUM with the West of Britain on the northern side of the 
Thames, but its line cannot now be satisfactorily determined. Of 
all the Roman remains in this Province, those of VERULAMIUM 
are the most interesting. ‘The walls, as we gather from the frag- 
ments which have been preserved down to modern times, were 
“‘ about twelve feet in thickness, and composed of layers of flints, 
embedded in a strong cement of lime, small gravel, and coarse sand, 
and strengthened at intervals of about three feet by rows of large 
Roman tiles (measuring from 16 to 18 inches in length, and from 


11 to 13 inches in breadth) two or three in a row.” Antiquaries 
differ as to the extent of the area of the munivipium. According 
to Stukely, its length from north to south was 1,730 yards, and 


its greatest breadth from east to west nearly 1,000 yards. ‘The 
highest ground is on the south and west sides, but the whole has 
a gradual descent towards the east, where the river Ver (Verlam), 
which now flows in a regular channel from one to two hundred 
yards beyond the line of the wall, originally formed a great pool, 
covering about twenty acres of ground, and including what is now 
the lower part of the present St. Alban’s. This still preserves the 
memory of its origin in the name of Fish Pool Street, and this 
street connects with the high north-west road which intersects 
the area of Verulam, from St. Michael’s Bridge to that massive 
fragment of the ancient wall called Gorham Block. One of the 
entrances of the city appears to have been near this spot ; another 
was at the south-east angle, and secured by a double ditch and 
rampart; a third entrance, very strongly defended, was on the 
west side. The banks and ditches on the south and west sides 
are the most perfect.” The external form of the municipium seems 
to have been an irregular ellipsis accommodated to the nature of 
the ground; but internally the buildings extended in right lines, 
and the directions of several streets have been distinctly traced. 
The Roman remains in Colchester and its immediate neighbour- 
hood are also very remarkable. Here an immense number of 
Roman coins have been found, with the usual accompaniments of 
Roman tesserz and burial urns, statues of Roman gods, &c. ‘“ The 
tesselated pavements are generally found at between three and 
four feet beneath the surface of the ground. There are several 
strong entrenchments stretching from north to south westward of 
the town. ‘* The first rampart,” says Morant, ‘‘ crosses the road a 
little to the eastward of Lexden, and extends southward a con- 
siderable way, and northward nearly in a straight line to the river ; 
thence it proceeds to the road leading to West Bergholt, beyond 
which it is defaced by the cultivation of the enclosed grounds. 
The furthest and most considerable rampart is nearly parallel to the 
first, and extends southward a considerable way towards Mersey 
Island, and northward to the river; whence it is continued across 
Bergholt Heath, beyond which place, although it undoubtedly 
went much further, it is difficult to trace it with any certainty. 
In the space between these ramparts are many others, intersected 





* We have been favoured with the following note bearing on this point. “ A lane 
called Salmon Street (# Sulloniacum Stratum) rans from Kingsbury Church, Middle- 
sex, tothe Edgware Road—Watling Street—which runs from London to the Castra 
Sulloniaca, on the route to Verulamium. Kingsbury Church contains or is built of 
Roman bricks, ‘he church stands in the centre, it is supposed, of a Romam camp. 
But query waether the camp was not near Chalk Hill House, at a place called the 
Well Springs, ona branch of the Brent? Roman remains have been dug up at 





Chalk Hill.” 
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<i right angles, and some apparently in other directions ; also three 
ramparts, parallel to each other, and to the two above described. The 
area enclosed is very large. From the height and strength of the 
western rampart it is inferred that the camp formed here was 
for the defence of Colchester by the Romans ; and by the ramparts 
extending northward, beyond the river Colne, and southward to 
the Mersey Island, a line was formed which completely secured the 
country adjacent from the hostile incursions of the Britons. The 
jsland itself, from its pleasantness and convenience of situation, 
became the harbour or, as it were, the resting -place of people pass- 
ing to and from Rome. ‘The several beautiful pavements and 
other antiquities yet remaining there sufficiently indicate how much 
it was frequented. About a furlong to the east of Bere Church is 
avery high rampart, extending in a direct line between Colchester 
and Mersey Island. Immense quantities of Roman bricks are to 
be seen incorporated, or rather are the chief materials in all the most 
ancient and public edifices. ‘The castle, the town walls, and the 
churches are half built with them. ‘The bricks are generally about 
eighteen inches long, eleven broad, and two thick, exceedingly 
hard and well baked.” 

The fate of the Roman CamMALoDUNUM during the revolt of the 
Teeni under Boadicea is well known. It was taken by assault by 
the Britons and, like LonpinrumM, laid desolate. It rose, however, 
from its ruins to renewed prosperity as a Roman colonial town 
and settlement of the veteran legionaries. Roman remains are 
geattered all over Essex, though, as elsewhere, the vestiges of the 
conquering race cannot always be clearly distinguished from those of 
their predecessors—the people of Cunobelin. Enough can be ascer- 
tained, however, to prove that Essex in these days was one of the 
most important districts of Britain, and probably the head-quarters 
of the Imperial Government during the earlier period of the 
Roman occupation, before Aqu Soitis drew away the officials 
in one direction, and the predilections of the Constantian family 
raised to importance the city of EBoracumM. CAMALODUNUM, 
indeed, has far better pretensions to the title of the early capital of 
Britain than its commercial rival LonprnicM, though the course 
of time has so strangely inverted their relative positions. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, AND ITS REFORM.—II. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sirn,—Having, in a former paper, attempted a sketch of the pre- 
sent constitution of Dublin University, I propose now to consider 
what reforms are needed in order to increase and extend its 
benefits. It has been seen that various administrative improvements 
sre much wanted, apart from any question of religion. But as 
that important topic can hardly be omitted in any practical dis- 
cussion on the subject, I desire to treat it in a tolerant and im- 
partial spirit. English Liberals ought, however, to remember 
that they must take the Irish nation as they find it, and not insist 
on applying their formulz to a state of society so different from 
that of their own country. It must, for instance, be borne in 
mind, first of all, that the vast majority of students in the principal 
Trish University cannot fail, under any circumstances, to belong 
to the Anglican Church—for this simple reason, that most Irish 
gentlemen are members of that communion. As primary educa- 
tion in the national schools has inevitably taken a Roman Catholic 
turn, contrary to the intention of the founders of the National 
system, so must any reasonable theory of University education 
be framed with due regard to the feelings and ideas of Protestants. 
Now, whoever knows anything of the Protestant middle and upper 
classes in Ireland is well aware that they would never patronize a 
College where the tutors were Roman Catholics. If, therefore, 
Roman Catholics were eligible to the Fellowships of Trinity, unless 
some means were taken to render the boon illusory (as, for ex- 
ample, by limiting their numbers or excluding Jesuits and other 
ecclesiastics), the College would soon forfeit the confidence of the 
Protestant gentry and professional men. They would set up 
some exclusive College and send their sons to it, leaving the old 
College to a small minority of the educated classes. Even if 
only the divinity students should be thus driven away, their exodus 
would be a fresh misfortune to Ireland. Whatever changes in the 
{rish Church may be in contemplation, it is likely to become more 
and more a voluntary Church, under the influence of its own 
popular body. Now, residents in Dublin know that a clergyman 
has not the least chance of being appointed to one of those Free 
Episcopal Churches so much admired by Mr. Godkin, unless he is 
4 strong Calvinist and ‘no Popery” man. While, then, the ele- 
ments of bigotry among Irish Protestants are likely to be strength- 
ened, it would be a great error to withdraw the sobering influence 
of a Liberal and tolerably mixed education in Trinity College, and 


to banish the theological students of the despoiled and mortified 
Church to some ecclesiastical seminary like Maynooth, where they 
would be sedulously kept apart from every softening association. 
The plan of a mixed Board of Romish and Protestant clergy 
harmoniously administering the affairs of Trinity College belongs 
to Utopia, certainly not to Ireland. Even in the Queen’s Uni- 
versity and the National Board, the experiment, tried by laymen, 
under much more favourable auspices, has only issued in a con- 
stant struggle for ascendancy, displaying itself in all sorts of 
political intrigues and frequent changes. What would it be in 
the domestic forum of a college, where chapel, refectory, and 
common room would all become fiercely disputed battle-fields. 

The Roman Catholics themselves do not profess any strong 
wish for a share in the government of ‘Trinity College. They 
would hardly refuse if the whole concern were simply handed over 
to them, but they would, if we may believe their repeated declara- 
tions, infinitely prefer a whole college to themselves to even a full 
half of Trinity. ‘They wish, and the wish is not unnatural, to have 
a College chapel in which to exhibit their Church’s splendid 
ceremonial, to have a set of buildings, with walls and gate where 
they may carry out their ideas of discipline, to employ in tuition 
their trusted clergy, and, in short, to keep up an intimate relation 
between education and religion. These aspirations may seem 
presumptuous to zealous Protestants in Ireland, who entertain 
precisely the same feelings with respect to their own College. 
They will sound strange to enlightened philosophers in England, 
who expect zealous Romanists to be content with the lax 
discipline of the Queen's Colleges, where professors belonging to 
various denominations lecture mixed classes of students. Let 
Trinity College be assimilated to Cork or Galway College, and 
all will, they think, go well. But hardly any one in Ireland wishes 
for this, certainly the Roman Catholics least of all. Simply to 
disconnect ‘Trinity College from the Irish Church, and secularize 
its fellowships, would offend the Protestants, and give no con- 
tentment to their rivals. It would but afford an additional 
example of the mischief of making Ireland a field for the experi- 
ments of English theorists. 

The proposal to allow Protestant Dissenters to hold fellowships 
in Trinity College is open to less objection. There is compara- 
tively little jealousy in Ireland between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, the great quarrel with Rome affording full scope for the 
religious animosities of both. Care, however, should be taken to 
prevent interference with the religious services and instruction of 
the Anglican students, who will always be the majority. As the 
College Chapel and Divinity School must be supported and the 
connection with the Church maintained, a certain number of Fellows 
ought still to be clergymen. For these reasons, the cogency of 
which all who have lived in Ireland will recognize, we would 
preserve the government of Trinity College in Protestant hands, 
and gratify the Roman Catholics by carrying out their scheme of 
a College of their religion. It might be developed out of the so- 
called Catholic University in St. Stephen’s Green, only instead of 
being a separate University it should be incorporated with Trinity 
College into the University of Dublin. ‘That institution was never 
intended to contain but one College, and its imperfect organization 
is a grave defect. ‘Though strict Protestants will shudder at the 
idea of such contact, we believe the association of the two Colleges 
might be beneficial to both. 

While the separate internal regulations of the two houses would 
not be meddled with, the two University examinations would 
afford a guarantee to the public that they were really doing 
their work of education. ‘These examinations would be of the 
same character as at present, not including theology or Scripture, 
but comprehending classics and science (or mathematics and 
physics, &c.), The examiners ought not to be the Fellows or 
Tutors of any College, but University Professors and distinguished 
graduates, and be changed from time to time. ‘This would obviate 
the occasional murmurs of favour shown by tutors to their pupils, 
and prevent the temptation to ‘* cram,” which is irresistible when, 
as now in Trinity College, the same Fellow examines successive 
generations of students in the same subject for thirty years. 

If the Roman Catholics would submit to this competition their 
astute directors would take care that they should not presenta 
contemptible figure in the examinations, while the languid tutorial 
system of Trinity would also receive a wholesome stimulus. Of 
course, if Roman Catholics retain their actual privileges in ‘Trinity 
they must admit Protestants to their College on the same terms, 
but we apprehend the number of those who would avail them- 
selves of the indulgence would be extremely limited. ‘The 
endowment’of the Roman Catholic College is a knotty question. 








It need not be very large, as there would not be a great 
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many young men to be educated. Gifted peasants’ sons who 
aspire to Latin and Greek are not a numerous class, the numbers 
of the Roman Catholic gentry are also not very considerable. 
Maynooth must still, I fear, continue to educate the priests, indeed, 
they would dislike to be trained in Dublin University, even if they 
could afford it. Voluntary contributions would not be wanting; 
they never are in Ireland for Roman Catholic objects. For the 
rest, many will advocate a partition of the endowments of ‘Trinity 
College. I think, however, it is better to avoid rekindling 
waning animosities by an act which would too much resemble 
ancient precedents of confiscation. ‘There is a College tradition 
that the Crown is bound by some venerable Act of Parliament 
to make a grant out of the Irish quit-rents towards a new College 
in Dublin, whenever required to do so by the actual University. 
The contingency has never arisen, as the last thing Trinity desires 
is to see daughter or sister in the family of which she is the titular 
**mother.” Should this fund prove insufficient or unavailable, re- 
course might be had to great estates in Ulster belonging to certain 
absentee corporations which spend their revenues in eating and 
drinking, as ancient abbeys are said to have done, only without 
making any pretence at usefulness or doing duty of any kind. 
Might not Parliament take the same liberty with these remarkable 
institutions which it has so often assumed in dealing with other 
bodies corporate? I would transfer some of their lands (where 
there are no vested interests of individuals to be injured). No! 
not to the Popish, but to the Protestant College, obliging it to 
make over to the Romanists an equal portion of its estates in 
Munster. The devout peasants of Kerry will doubtless rejoice in 
paying rent to an orthodox seminary, the Roman clergy will 
acquire an interest in the security of landed property, while the 
susceptible Ulster Orangemen will be spared the sin of con- 
tributing to an idolatrous College, although, in my opinion, their 
rents might just as well furnish the modest table of ‘‘ Popish” 
youths in Dublin, as provide turtle and venison for London Alder- 
men, to the injury of their valuable health. I am, I fear, 
dreaming of chéteaux en Espagne. The pleasure of mulcting 
Trinity College is dear to some Members of Parliament, while 
others see in the Corporation of London ‘‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever.” 

It does not, however, follow that if Trinity College should be 
excused contributing to her Romanist rival, she should be left in 
her lethargic state of plethora. Her Fellowships are certainly rich 
beyond all reason or utility, too rich for the interests of learning, 
and even of the learned men themselves. Can it be well for a clever 
man of two or three and twenty by one intellectual effort at the 
outset of life to find himself once for all established on a groove 
where, with little or no further exertion, he must mount from one 
preferment to another, till, perhaps, at thirty he quietly drops 
into the prize which it would cost another a life to win? I 
have known a young man, after a few years’ service as tutor, 
accept a College living of 1,093/. per annum, in an excellent neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of course it had been previously refused by all his twenty- 
five or six seniors, as he was nearly at the bottom of the list, a 
fact which speaks well for the comfort of their position in Dublin. 
But is it not too comfortable? A few energetic minds may with- 
stand the temptation to sloth. ‘The majority, we fear, fall into it 
without resistance, and thus while German professors like Ranke 
or Ewald gain European reputation on moderate salaries, the 
overflowing wealth of Dublin ‘* dons” leaves its only memorial in 
the ** books ” of the bank. Meanwhile, duties are slurred over, or 
put aside altogether. I have certainly known a tutor who never 
saw his pupils but at half-yearly pay-day. These evils have been 
aggravated by the permission to marry, which has now been con- 
ceded to the Dublin Fellows for some thirty years. I am aware 
that the ‘* monastic” celibacy of English Fellows finds little favour 
with reformers, and that it is in process of abolition in the two 
ancient Universities. Past experience, however, of the contrary 
rule at Dublin does not tend to recommend it. Formerly, it is 
said, the tutors lived among the students in College, and knew 
something about them; they could indeed hardly forget their 
existence, while they daily saw them in hall and chapel. Now, 
most of the Fellows have married, and withdrawn to fashionable 
suburbs or villas in the pleasant environs of Dublin. The neglected 
old College is only their place of business, out of which they are 
anxious to escape to their domestic enjoyments ; they are little 
interested in it, except as a source of income. 

There is, moreover, a shadgwy danger impending lest, in process 
of time, the College should become altogether a family party. From 
the remotest ages the offices of the Irish Church have displayed a 
mysterious Celtic tendency towards hereditary succession. As in 
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the Primacy nephew succeeds uncle on the throne of the Beresfo 
so does the present excellent Provost’s name revive the memory of 
his father, Provost Lloyd. I h exceptional cases i 

' father, y' n such exceptional cases no possible 
objection can be made; but Trinity must beware of allowing it 
to become a rule that its Fellowships and Scholarships are to de. 
scend among the porphyrogeniti of the Corporation. I consider 
it a most necessary reform, in the interests of the College 
itself, that its Fellowships should be much reduced in value, A 
literary man might live in great comfort on 500/. per annum, with 
rooms and commons. If successful as a tutor, he should be allowed 
the benefit of the increasing fees. College livings would then be 
accepted by the Fellows, instead of being jobbed by the Board, or 
lapsing to the Bishops. (The College has, I believe, twenty-two 
livings entirely its own; they are now given to Fellows’ song op 
personal friends. There are eleven other College livings which 
must lapse to the Bishop if refused by the Fellows.) Vacancies 
would thus be multiplied, and a Fellowship become a reasonable 
object of ambition to the students. Classics should occasionally 
be recognized in the examination, so that the College may have a 
decent number of tutors competent to teach and examine in that 
important department of learning. Common justice, too, demands 
that, as is required by the statutes, the scholars’ stipend should 
share the benefit of the increased wealth of the house. 50, per 
annum would not be too much, having regard to the amount of 
such pensions in the Colleges of Eugland. 

After these changes, a large annual sum would be available, and 
I would strongly recommend that, instead of adding to overgrown 
Trinity, it should be employed in founding a new College on the 
same general plan, without religious restrictions, but generally of 
a Protestant character. ‘The restored Cathedral of St. Patrick, 
with its venerable associations and fine library, affords a most 
eligible site, which might be made to rival the Gothic charms of 
Oxford. 

A College has been often attempted in connection with that 
ancient church, and though it failed in the Middle Ages and at the 
Reformation, it might be easily effected now on more enlightened 
principles ; the Cathedral would serve as a chapel for the Anglican 
students and Fellows ; Nonconformists could have a chapel within 
the College, if numerous enough to require one. These three 
Colleges would accommodate all the students of the University, 
and cut off all pretence for the practice of conferring degrees 
on men who have never enjoyed any real collegiate education—the 
non-resident students, who are now the majority. 

A word in conclusion as to Professorships. In theory, there is 
no reform to be desired. Professorships are open to all men, even 
Mohammedans have held office. In practice, as has been seen, the 
Board appoints only Fellows to every Chair worth having, and 
then makes the situation a siuecure, to suit the convenience of its 
occupant. This monopoly ought to be instantly abolished, and 
the patronage transferred to some public body, like the Senate of 
other Universities. It isstrange that, while Oxford and Cambridge 
have of late years been repeatedly overhauled, Dublin, safe in its 
obscurity and remoteness, should have successfully concealed a 
system of selfishness under the parade of liberality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MopERATOR. 





THE LAND LAW. 
[To Tae Epiror or THE “SpEcrator.”] 
Srr,—I think there is some misunderstanding latent in your 
article on the land laws. Pray excuse my sending you a few lines 
for consideration. 

Trustees may sell Consols unjustifiably, and the sufferers have 
no remedy except against their persons and estates.” 

The beneficial owners of Consols may and do protect them- 
selves against their trustees by lodging a distringas. 

It is not trustees only, but all other persons, who are unable to 
sell land unjustifiably, that is, the rightful owner may recover it 
from the wrongful holder. Surely thisis a privilege to be secured, 
not abolished. It cannot be contended that the land which 
belongs to me shall not be recoverable because some wrong-doer 
has pretended to sell it, and the purchaser is fully aware of that 
wrong-doing. In the case of Consols, where, through the negli- 
gence of the equitable owner, a wrongful sale takes place, the 
purchaser does not know of the fraud. If he did, equity would 
follow the Consols in the hands of the guilty holder for the benefit 
of the rightful owner. I think I must have misunderstood your 
meaning on this point. But your observations as to the means of 
enfranchising the soil open a very important subject, and I will 
add a few words about it. 

1. The late English Act has made it practicable to gain 4 
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caipaneens 
Jiamentary title under which purchasers may be registered. 
2. Under this Act a transfer of land may be made as simple as 
that by which shares or stock is sold. 3. Facilities may be 
given for the sale of land by persons having only a limited 
interest ; for instance, @ man who has a life interest in land and 
has enjoyed it for twenty years may, perhaps, be authorized, 
subject to the interests (if any) created on his marriage, to sell 
the entire ownership. The interests created on his marriage are 
excepted, because the man has already sold those interests for what 
lawyers call a valuable consideration. 4. But the most important 
oint is not to increase the facilities for selling, but to increase the 
facilities of those who require land to compel the owners to sell 
it; that is, to extend the powers such as railway companies are 
entrusted with, for all other occasions in which public interests 
require it. Wherever land is used for meadow or pasture which 
is required for building, the public interest requires that the 
latter should prevail. Legislation should be directed to this 
object. The Inclosure Commissioners may perhaps be mentioned 
as a body to be entrusted with these powers. 5. Ido not think 
that primogeniture has anything to do with the national feeling 
in favour of ‘‘an eldest son.” ‘The ideas associated with an eldest 
gon are those of county influence, House of Commons’ influence, 
and ultimately a peerage, and for almost all these purposes this 
selection is necessary. 

Pray follow up this subject, and I particularly commend the 
fourth head for consideration. The process by which copyhold 
tenants compelled the Lords to sell them their interest in the land 
may be carried much further, to the great advantage of the State. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. SHernerp. 

Stourbridge, Feb. 4, 1868. 

(Our correspondent has not misunderstood us at all.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








TWO PICTURES. 
I. 
Warren's Picture, “Tae Star In THE East.” 


In the soft darkness of the Eastern night, 
The vast, calm, sapphire heaven above them spread, 
The Gentile Kings are journeying towards the Light, 
Crossing the desert plain with silent tread. 


Casting faint shadows on the gleaming sand, 
Behind them sinks the moon’s pale-silver horn ; 
Before them, hanging o’er the Promised Land, 
The bright Star beckons where their Lord is born. 


So through this desert world, O Christ ! we roam, 
Its dim, reflected lights thus wane and sink ; 
But if within our hearts Thou hast a home, 
We dwell already on the Heaven’s brink. S. 


II. 
Gurpo’s Picrure, ‘‘La Divina SpeRANza.” 
With eyes uprais’d to heaven, hands join’d in pray’r, 
And meek devotion in her earnest air, 
See Hope Divine, the tear yet scarcely dry, 
Her sorrows lost in aspiration high : 
Her tresses, loosely bound, float carelessly, — 
From her fair shoulder fall’n unconsciously 
Her mantle pale, in many a graceful fold, 
Unnoticed rests on arm of finest mould : 
Angelic purity breathes from her face, 
And to its sweetness lends a loftier grace: 
No thought unworthy in that bosom glows, 
No wish unholy from those pure lips flows ; 
Chasten’d, yet firm, the fitful struggle o'er, 
On earth-born succour she relies no more, 
But looking up, she feels that Heaven denies 
No needful strength, whate’er the sacrifice. 
Bliss dawns upon her soul,—celestial hues 
A softer radiance o’er her form diffuse, 
Still trembling, though her sisters, Faith and Love, 
Enraptured beckon to their home above. M. 





SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
I saw in dream where met proud rivers twain 
From the east and west—one without storm or stain, 
Clear-eyed and paved with crystal, as to glass 
The merest speck that in the air might pass 
Above it ;—the other from remoter springs, 


Soiled with long travel and passionate outgoings, 
Full-veined, and swoll’n with ore from the iron rock, 
Impetuous sped to meet it. At the shock 

Earth reeled, and heaven grew dark with sudden gloam 
Above th’ impenetrable spray. What wonder 

If men’s eyes, baffled by the blinding foam, 

Saw not beyond, where 'scaped the smoke and thunder 
Through prosperous fields, bright-blazon'’d fold on fold— 


One clear strong stream—their glorious course they hold ? 
J. R. 





BOOKS. 
a 
MR. BUCIIANAN’S ESSAYS.* 

Tuts is a most unequal book, containing many fine things and not 
a few silly things, much beauty, much bumptiousness, and a little 
twaddle. Mr. Buchanan shows how true a poet he is not only by 
the remarkable addition to his power, but by the equally remarkable 
subtraction from his defects, when he passes from prose into poetry. 
There is occasionally something a little too bold, almost brazen, 
about his prose style, of which we have never seen a trace in 
his poetry; there is effort and defiance in it, here and there; 
there is a tendency to be feeble and trashy about his satire; there 
is a marked unripeness about much of his thought ; there is great 
bigotry about his criticism ; there is a certain jarring and abrupt 
prominence of his own personality even about some of the passages 
written in the deepest and purest strain. With all these faults, 
and they are conspicuous and even glaring enough, the book is one 
to possess as well as read, not only for the biographical essay on 
David Gray, an essay of much more than deep interest, of rare 
power, and a strange, unimpassioned pathos, but also for certain 
passages of fine original criticism occurring in essays,—thickly 
sprinkled, we admit, with foreign substances,—on poetry and the 
religion and aims which modern poets should put before them. 
The essays which we should like to have seen omitted are ‘* The 
Student and his Vocation,” the doctrine of which seems to us 
utterly false ;—on ‘* Walt Whitman,” which entirely fails to make 
plain to any reader even the vestige of a critical reason for 
the author's extraordinary admiration of that straining and 
self-inflated egoist ;—and the essay on “ Literary Morality,” 
which contains much truth, but is neither sulliciently original 
nor discriminating to make it worth preserving. We remarked 
at the time it first appeared that the attempt to set up a literary 
morality based upon ‘sincerity of vision’ alone, seemed to us 
as mistaken as any other attempt to prove that man need 
take as amulet into any one particular department of life only 
a bit of his moral nature, and might put off the rest at the 
threshold, to resume it again on coming back into the world of 
general action. To this Mr. Buchanan only replies that he dis- 
claimed at the outset of his essay any final system of ethics, 
and asks, ‘“ How is a man’s work to be proved immoral because it 
honestly clothes his natural instincts in artistic language?” To 
which we rejoin that if any man’s natural instincts are below the 
standard requisite to bring out the full proportions of his subject, 
— if, for instance, they be such that, like Goethe's natural instincts 
as shown in the Elective Ajjinities, they cloud the natural lights 
of his subject, and therefore also exclude the natural shadows,— 
the work is immoral, and will be immoral in its effects, however 
sincere. Ifa painter who is so colour-blind as not to be able to 
distinguish red from green, paints a rich sunset in the woods in 
spring, he may make a thoroughly sincere picture which is 
utterly absurd to all who know what he was painting, and 
thoroughly misleading and dangerous to those in the intermediate 
stages between colour-blindness and perfect vision. And so, 
if a great artist very faintly endowed with certain moral per- 
ceptions paint a subject demanding the highest moral perceptions 
of that special kind for its perfect execution, his work must turn 
out shocking to those who see clearly, and dangerous,—of im- 
moral tendency, —to those (in all probability the great mass of his 
readers) who share to some extent the artist’s deficiency. How 
an immoral nature can make its influence moral by mere sincerity, 
we are at a loss to understand. ‘The best we can say of it is, that 
such influence will lack the special immorality of insincerity. If 
Mr. Buchanan replies that he expressly excluded all absoluie morality 
from his definition, we can only rejoin that if so, he excluded every- 
thing that was worth discussion, and that we do not know why 
under these circumstances he did not exclude sincerity also. If he 
had made his preliminary exclusions clear,—which he did not,— 


* David Gray, and other Essays, chiefly on Poetry. By Robert Buchanan. London: 
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few would have thought his essay a subject for serious study 
at all. 

3ut while the essay on ‘Literary Morality” is only very 
defective, the essay on ‘The Student and his Vocation ” seems to 
us, if we have not misunderstood it, to teach very nearly the 
opposite of the truth. Mr. Buchanan begins by a distinction which 
has really no substance in it, at least for the purpose for which he 
uses it, between what he calls ** contemporary truth ” and “ eternal 
truth.” Contemporary truth is the accepted popular doctrine of 
the day; eternal truth is the rectification thereof which lonely 
and meditative learners try to deduce from looking before and 
after, sounding the depths of ancient and modern thought, and 
rising above or diving below the mere fever of momentary feeling. 
Those who thus retire into the lonely observatory to compute for 
themselves the law of aberration to which their generation is sub- 
ject, and modify their own creed thereby, Mr. Buchanan fairly 
calls true Students. After describing in some fine and poetical 
sentences how even the Student may win the attention of his 
generation now and then, and at least warn it of its tendency to 
error, Mr. Buchanan proceeds to lay down that if once the student 
nbandons the sweetness and calm of manner proper to the moun- 
tain top, and speaks with the warmth and bitterness of social heat, 
he has lost all claim to respect as a student, his ‘“ disinterested- 
ness,”—his true claim to a hearing,—is gone, and he is in fact 
swimming like others in the fretful eddies of ‘ contemporary 
truth,”—or error. As examples of this ‘* contempt for their voea- 
tion” as students, he instances Mr. Carlyle, who has descended 
into the arena to bandy blows with the mob,—and Mr. J. S. Mill, 
who has exchanged philosophy for buffetings in Parliament on 
the same level “ with the blatant periods of Mr. Bright and the 
polished pettiness of Mr. Lowe.” 

* We need not go far to seek for an example of a Student who despises 
his vocation. The last wild utterance of Thomas Carlyle still rings in 
onr ears. This writer began reverently and gained hearers. He read 
affectionately in books and in nature, wrote nobly, aspired calmly to the 
contemplation of eternal truth. He secured quiet, and was recognized 
as a Student.’ Thus much, however, did not content him; and the first 
signs of discontent were certain false notes in the voico—German gut- 
tural sounds, elaborate word-building, wild mannerism. Clearly hungry 
for more influence, he wrote privately to a friend that he would begin 
to ‘prophesy,’ and avowedly with a view to widening his circle of 
hearers—as if true prophet ever began by perceiving that there was a 
public, and calculating how such public might be stirred to emotion. 
Hoe did prophesy. For a time, the crowd listened, till slowly and pain- 
fully his interestedness grew upon them. So thoroughly had he begun 
to despise his vocation, that he no longer took the trouble to utter his 
prophecies beautifully. So completely did he despise his public, that he 
deemed the grossest and least-weighed brutalities amply good enough 
for them. Instead of looking towards eternal truth, he gazed with the 
vision of acontemporary. How has this ended? The pause he ounce 
secured is broken. We merely hear his voice at intervals, and then 
always in the midst of a roar of voices. He has been whirled down 
into the crowd, and though he shriek his loudest, there is no standing still 
tohearhim....... Of all our Students, this one [Mr. J. 8. Mill] has 
shown himself, not the most profound, but the most reverent, the most 
gentle, and the most unassuming. Ho had the true philosophic calm,— 
the true rest typ‘cal of the eternal. He had no gall. Merciless in 
argument, he was tender and brotherly to every antagonist. All this 
was true of Mr. Mill, previous to his entry into Parliament. The Student 
has since been lost in the politician—the pause difficult to secure—the 
influence scattered and doubtful. That a thinker so acute and thorough 
as this should have dreamt it possible to reconcile eternal and contem- 
porary truth—to be a student and a politician at the same time—has 
been to me one of those mysteries which are to be classed as insoluble. 
I have watched Mr. Mill's career with deep and grateful interest,—and 
thousands, as well as myself, felt bitter when the Light was put under 
the bushel of the House of Commons. How is it possible to connect 
eternal truth with the bigotry and folly which is represented to us by 
the reports in the daily newspapers,—to think of philosophy in con- 
nection with the blatant periods of Mr. Bright and the polished pettiness 
of Mr. Lowe,—and to asscciate calm and intellectual repose with the 
juggling insincerities of each successive Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
Mr. Mill has really done what is being every day done by inferior men.” 
We can scarcely express how false we hold this position to be, both 
in the abstract and in the individual instances, In the first place, 
it is not in the least true that tenderness and calm of manner are 
universal signs of communion with eternal truth. ‘They may be 
results of it in individual cases where the temperament is either 
very cold or very gentle. But the rule undoubtedly has been that 
those who, after long solitary musing, have grasped most vigorously 
some teaching which they hold to have been forgotten by their 
generation, and for want of which they see, as they suppose, that 
their generation is morally and spiritually perishing, have been 
driven thereby into language which no earnest man will fail to 
call disinterested, and which yet he cannot deny to be otherwise 
than passionate and abrupt. What is Isaiah’s ‘‘ Why should ye 
be stricken any more? ye will revolt more and more: the whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint,” but denunciation of a 
kind which Mr. Carlyle’s has never surpacsed in bitterness. It is 





true that, as we believe no less than Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Carlyk’s 
denunciations start from a mixture of true and false eternal 
principles, the latter probably predominating,—and Isaiah’s only 
from true. But we believe Mr. Carlyle to be as ‘* disinterested * 
as any prophet could possibly be; and while we repudiate most 
of his teaching with our whole hearts, we do so because we gee 
the astonishing hiatuses in his mind, not because we cannot 
understand the intensity of conviction with which he really holds 
what he does hold. Was St. Paul,—nay, was our Lord himself,. 
so very reticent in denunciation that all passion of moral accusa. 
tion is to be set down to vulgar and selfish fretfulness? and not 
rather ascribed to the sublime intensity of natures which cannos 
but arrest and upbraid with hot words the false soldiers who recoj} 
from the battle, and try to scourge them back with reproaches to 
their duty? So far from rough and broken utterance being a sign 
that the student has held no communion with eternal truth, we 
should hold it the truest sign that he has, that is, if the special 
sphere of his study has been, as in the case of every true prophet, 
rather divine life than divine thought. Again, Mr. Buchanan's 
notion that the regions of eternal and contemporary truth shoulé 
be parcelled out to different men, seems to us one of the worst of 
all recipes for the degradation of society. If thinkers who have 
devoted their youth to the solitary meditation of the highest pro- 
blems are not to devote their maturity to their practical application 
to the ills of society, all political and social movements must be 
given up to the management of quacks or fanatics who have never 
meditated how best to reconcile absolute principles with the 
exigencies of mortal life. We, for our parts, doubt whether 
Mr. J. S. Mill has brought even one “ eternal” truth to the 
succour of this perplexed generation. But the one great thing 
he has done, has been to set the example of reconciling the 
long meditated truths of theoretic contemplation with the difliculs 
life of hasty political emergency. ‘The one indictment Mr. 
Buchanan brings against him seems to us his greatest claim on 
our gratitude. What is the value to be attached to truths which 
even their discoverer declines to take the responsibility of applying 
to practical life? And does not such a passage as the following 


add the sin of bad and flippant taste to the sin of bad and , 


dangerous doctrine ?— 

“ Deep philosophic repose is the air inhaled on the mountain tops, close 
to the stars, and must by no means be confounded wiih vulgar conscious- 
ness of calm. A person may step forward in anacademic gown, saying, 
‘My papa was so skilled in developing the juvenile mind as to produce 
out of fair materials a novelist at fourteen, a philosopher two years later, 
and at eighteen an authority on every question under the sun—a 
wondrous little Salaputium, warranted perfect, and certain never to 
grow any more. Ob, I am socalm,and so clever! Yet see, how admir- 
ably I hide my knowledge ; that is calm, that is restraint. I am pre- 
pared to settle all questions by means of an insect exterminator, which 
has never been known to fail.’ But how does the public receive such a 
person? ‘The Student,’ it replies, ‘evinces restraint and calm, does 
not talk about them ; they are, in fact, merely personal qualities. You 
fellows grow too quickly and stop too soon, and your calm and restraint 
are merely tho inactivity and torpor consequent on a system of early 
forcing. You have by no means /ived enough to determine living ques- 
tions, and the best proof of that is the unmanliness of your manuer.’ 
And are the public wrong? Do the scholastic persons show any such 
real love for their kind, any such ignoring of self, any such telling 
enthusiasm in great questions, as would soon win the confidence of men 
and women who live in the world outside the academy? I fear not. 
They are not Students, nor do they live alone. Brought up in classes, 
inoculated with the usual stuff very early, they hate solitude hugely. 
They must think in bodies, or they are misorable.” 

Of that passage we might say what Mr. Toots said to “ The 
Chicken,”—that its language is coarse and its meaning is obscure; 
it is forced banter, and consequently not forcible. 

We have occupied so much space with our grumblings over 
what strikes us as really poor and mischievous matter, wholly 
unworthy of Mr. Buchanan's beautiful and spiritual poetry, that 
we have not left ourselves adequate room to speak of the beautiful 
essay on the life of David Gray, which contains an exquisite 
addition to that fine poet’s too few remains ; the powerful, though 
in style somewhat bumptious and ambitious essay on the true 
nature of poetry; the fine but mystical essay on the passage ID 
Heine about a world of rewards for earthly virtue,—in which there 
are, to our ears, one or two jarring discords,—and the striking 
essay (a little spoiled by its affected title} on Mr. Buchanan’s 
own poetical aims, in which he shows himself a fine critic 
of his own poetry, which he clearly understands and knows 
well how to justify, and not so good a one of other rival poets, 
whom he seems to understand less. We should not do justice 
to these essays without giving some specimens of the fine things 
they contain. ‘Take this, for instance, as a criticism on Milton :— 

“Take Milton, for example ; the peculiarity of Milton as a Seer is the 


angelic spirituality of his sight, its rejection of all but perfectly noble 
types for poetic contemplation. It would seem that, from having once 
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walked with angels, he sees even common things in adivine white light. 
He breathes the thin sereno air of the mountain-top. He seems calm 
and passionless ; his heart beats in great glorified throbs with no tremor ; 
his speech is stately and crystal clear; ho is for ever referring man to 
his Maker ; for ever comparing our stature with that of angels. Mark, 
farther, that his spiritual creatures are profoundly intellectual creatures, 
strangely subtle and lofty reasoners. Ho holds puro intellect so divine 
a thing that, in spite of himself, he makes the Devil his hero. ‘The 
ond of man,’ he says in effect, ‘is to contemplate God and enjoy Him 
for ever.’ But he says this in a way which is not final; there may be 
truth beyond Milton’s truth, but one does not belie the other ; this blind 
man saw as with tho eye, and spake as with the tongue, of angels.” 
“‘ His heart beats in great glorified throbs, with no tremor,”—no 
description could be more perfect,—but, after all, ‘‘a heart 
beating in great glorified throbs, with no tremor,” conveys a 
certain impression of pedantry, which no one can read Milton's 
prose works without finding confirmed. ‘The music and grandeur 
of the poetry conceal it. Or take this fine criticism on the pain 
at the bottom of Greek drama :— 

“It is hore that all professed ‘imitations’ of the classics fail. They 

reproduce the repose so admirably as in many cases to send the reader 
to sleep. But we searchin vain in thom for the representation of the 
great fires, the burning passions, of the originals. Insensibly, as has 
been shrewdly remarked, we derive our notions of Greek art from Greek 
sculpture, and forget that although calm evolution was rendered neces- 
sary by the requirements of the great amphitheatre, it was no calm life, 
no dainty passion, no subdued woe, that was thus evolved. Tho linea- 
ments of the actor’s mask were fixed, but what sort of expression did 
each mask wear ?—the glazed hopeless stare of (Edipus, the white 
horror-stricken look of Agamemnon, the stony glitter of the eyes of 
Clytemnestra, the horridly distorted glare of the Promethean fuaries, the 
sick, suffering, and ghastly pale features of Philoctetes. Where was 
the calm here? The movement of the drama was simple and slow, yet 
there was no calm in the heart of the actors, each of whom must fit to 
his mask a monotone—the sneer of Ulysses, the blunted groan of Cas- 
sandra, the fierce shriek of Orestes. The passion and power have made 
these plays immortal ; not the slow evolution, the necessity of the early 
stage. They are full of the lyrical light.” 
In the essay on his own poetical aims,—which Mr. Buchanan 
horribly calls ‘* ‘Tentatives,”—-he defends very powerfully his own 
attempt to spiritualize into poetry the thoughts and feelings of 
the humblest classes, saying, with what seems to us irresistible 
force,— 

“Poetic art has been tacitly regarded, like music and painting, as an 
accomplishment for the refined, and it has suffered immeasurably as an 
art, from its ridiculous fetters. It has dealt with life in a fragmentary 
form, and with the least earnest and least picturesque phases of life. 
Yet the intensity of being (for example) among those who daily face 
peril, who are never beyond want, who have constant presentiments of 
danger, who wallow in sin and trouble, ought to bring to the poet, as to 
the painter, as lofty an inspiration as may be gained from those living 
in comfort, who make lamentation a luxury and invent futilities to 
mourn over, The world is full of these voices, and the poet has to set 
them into perfect speech. But this truth has been little understood, 
and but partially acted upon. Our earliest English poets had some 
leanings towards the heroism of fate-stricken men; and Chaucer could 
dwell on the love of a hind with the same affection as upon the devotion 
of aknight. The old poet had a wholesome regard for merit unbiassed 
by accessories; but the broad light he wrote in has suffered a long 
eclipse.” 

It is, indeed, the pressure of life on ‘fate-stricken ” men which 
brings out the highest elements of poetry; and Mr. Buchanan 
seems to us very happy in his justification of the method which he 
has adopted for giving us their true feelings unidealized and yet 
spiritualized by being stripped of encumbering and distracting 
accessories. Nor does Mr. Buchanan, in theory at least, claim 
for humble contemporary life ‘‘ the only legitimate material of the 
modern poet.” He especially disclaims this, yet a great deal of 
his criticism really does assume this. Is it impossible for him to 
find “ fate-stricken” men anywhere but in fustian clothes? If 
not, how can he be guilty of such a blunder as in saying that 
“Mr. Arnold no sooner touches the ground of contemporary 
thought, than all his grace forsakes him, and his utterance becomes 
the merest prose.” If ever poetry were truly described as the 
poetry of ‘fate-stricken men,’ that poetry is Mr. Arnold's ever- 
recurring, never exhausted lament over the extinction of faith in 
the educated classes of modern society. Whether he writes of the 
English Titan, ‘ with deaf ears and labour-dimmed eyes staggering 
on to his goal,’— . 
“ Bearing on shoulders immense 

Atlantéan, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of his fate,” 
—or whether he likens his own sympathy with the Carthusian friars 
in the Grande Chartreuse to that of a Greek musing over the 
obsolete faith symbolized on a Runic stone, 

“For both were faiths, and both are gone,” 

the burden is ever the same,—* fate-stricken” men yearning for 
belief, and with eyes opened to see that their yearnings cannot be 
granted,— 


“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
Tho other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn ; 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride, 
I come to shed thom at their side.” 
If that is not the ery of a “ fate-stricken ” man, what is? 

On the whole, this book, with much of power and beauty and 
truth in it, has still more, as we hold, of weakness and disproportion 
and error. The essay on David Gray is its greatest beauty, and 
the touching passage on the effect of David Gray’s death in open- 
ing his old father’s soul to the meaning of poetry is the finest thing 
in the volame. There is much of light thrown on Mr. Buchanan's 
own poems, and fine snatches of criticism on the older poets. 
There are one or two fine things on theology,—with a certain 
visible leaning, however, to make Charity the be-all and end-all of 
the Divine Mind, which seems, to us, to empty the divine love 
of its awful fires for the impure elements of human life. Finally, 
there is here and there a jarring self-assertion about the book. 
All, or almost all, that we dislike in this volume disappears the 
moment Mr. Buchanan passes into poetry,—which is the best proof 
how true a poet he is, and how valuable are the materials which 
this volume contains for supplementing the knowledge which we 
derive of the poet from his poems. 





EWALD’S IISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 

Ir is a somewhat curious fact that, at least in the Southern portion 
of our island, the clergy, as a rule, are wholly unacquainted with 
the Hebrew language. Of late years, no doubt, in certain dioceses, 
it has been made a condition of admission even to Deacon’s orders 
that the candidate should be able to construe a few verses from the 
Old ‘Testament, or assign the vowels to a passage printed with- 
out points; but apart from the very slight evidence of the ac- 
quisition of the merest rudiments of Hebrew which this Ordination 
test supplies, we are warranted in asserting that by the majority 
of the recognized teachers in our great National Church the 
Pentateuch, the history of the Israelitish Kingdoms, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets are known only at second hand. Unquestionably 
tbe Authorized Version is in the main a great success, and the 
Scottish Covenanters have taught us how profoundly a peasantry 
could feel the throb of the old Hebrew national life beneath 
its English covering, and could convert the lessons of Moses 
into battle-cries against the Stewarts. Nor will any one 
be justified in questioning that thousands throughout our 
country have found, and still find, that no words speak so 
sympathizingly to their deepest wants and aspirations as those of 
the Psalms rendered into our common speech. But it is searcely 
creditable to us that our pulpits should be occupied by men to 
whom the original Bible is as much a sealed book as to the cotta- 
ger of William Cowper, who, with her “little understanding and 
no wit,” ‘* just knew her Bible true.” This ignorance might have 
been less censurable had a less stringent theory of inspiration pre- 
vailed among us, or had we relegated to a quite subordinate level 
the Old Testament histories; but that a certain class of men 
should hold, on the one hand, that we have in a certain book the 
ipsissima verba of Lufinite Wisdom, should proclaim that it is their 
special function to interpret the divine declarations to their fellow 
men, and yet should never have read one statement in the speech 
in which it came from Heaven, is one of the most perplexing of 
psychological curiosities. We cannot think that a university 
professor who should statedly deliver lectures on Homer or Plato, 
while himself utterly ignorant of Greek, would occupy a position 
so anomalous. Again, if, like the Romish priesthood, we had 
an infallibly authenticated translation of the Bible, clerical 
nescience of Hebrew would be considerably more intelligible or 
excusable. It might then be said, the very English words of our 
Bible are all God’s, and thus the Divine Mind is immediately 
accessible to us. Moreover, to possess a bilingual acquaintance 
with the counsels of Heaven might puff us up exceedingly; and 
besides, why should we waste our time in procuring a private key 

to treasures which are already ours? But in a Church possessing 

only an ‘‘ authorized,” and not an immaculate version of the Old 

Testament, and whose Chief Pastor put his name recently to a 

document in which the faithful are admonished that ‘ all the 

Canonical books are to be received as the inspired word of God,” 

it is difficult to conceive that there should be found a company of 

teachers who cannot read a line of the primary Scripture.. We are 

not forgetting as we write that the furmularies of our Church nowhere 


* The History of Israel to the Death of Moses. By Heinrich Ewald, Professor at the 
University of Gittingen. Translated from the German, Edited, with a preface, by 
Russell Martineau, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. 
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sanction the dogma on ‘ Inspiration” asserted in the late Lambeth 
Encyclical, and know that there is an increasing minority among the 
clergy—would we could add among the middle-class laity !—who 
wisely discriminate between the deeper revealings of the divine 
will, and the records of the revelations furnished in after days. 
Nevertheless, when about to call the attention of our readers to 
one of the noblest achievements of recent Hebrew scholarship, we 
could not but contrast the forty years’ unwearied toil of Ewald, 
the layman, in the Semitic fields, with the indolent worship of the 
Hebrew Canon which has prevailed among ourselves. Poor 
Xavier, believing absolutely in the necessity of baptism, if the 
eternal fires were ever to be escaped, would in a single day 
administer the ordinance in India and Japan until his right arm 
became powerless through fatigue. He was consistent. A similar 
consistency, on the part of those who maintain that the Canonical 
books are the very inspired word of God, would demand from 
clergy and laity alike a most devout and thorough-going study of 
their contents in the Hebrew vernacular. For failing thus to 
initiate themselves into the mysteries of the original tongue, they 
are contented with the reception of the infallible truth through a 
fallible and, possibly, very refracting medium. 

With the majority of Englishmen it has long been assumed that 
the Pentateuch is a quite homogeneous production, and that it is, 
moreover, the workmanship of a single author, who was directly 
and invariably inspired by Heaven. Dr. Colenso himself, if we 
are not mistaken, went out to Natal possessed by this assumption ; 
and we very much question whether his fragmentary arithmetical 
analyses, in which the destructive tendency is so predominant, have 
done much more among the really thoughtful minds on either side 
than supply evidence of the sudden recoil of his own intellect 
and conscience from previous prepossessions. In a prefatory 
note, in the second volume of the original, Ewald administers 
a characteristically magisterial admonition to the Colonial 
Bishop. He excuses the publication of the tyro’s first volume, 
but the appearance of the others might have been delayed with 
considerable benefit both to the author and his readers. Doubt- 
less the German professor is wholly in the right. The want of the 
time is constructive, and Colenso has neither the scholarship nor 
the imagination even to indicate how that need is to be satisfied. 
It is as a reconstructor of the Hebrew legend and history that 
Ewald challenges the reverent regard of his contemporaries. 
We use the word ‘reverent’ of set purpose. For what strikes 
us as Ewald’s predominant characteristic, apart from his mellow 
and multifarious scholarship, is the enthusiastically devout habit 
of his soul. To advert to Schiller’s well known saying, he has 
studied the whole range of Semitic inquiry so thoroughly that he 
can ‘‘ play with it.” But you feel as you follow him on, page after 
page, with a fascination which only grows in intensity, that he never 
merely plays with his subject. He is absorbedly in earnest. 
To open the pages of Ewald, after a perusal of what such writers 
as Voltaire, Schiller, Kant, or Vatke, not to mention other names, 
have written on the mission of Moses, is like passing from the 
Valley of Dead Bones into a region of life and realities. We 
breathe, so to speak, another atmosphere. We never can forget, 
indeed, while following in the footsteps of Ewald, that in 
tracing the Hebrew story from its dim beginnings to the time 
when the ample daylight of historical evidence falls on it, we are 
studying simply human records, the endeavours on the part of 
elect members of the Hebrew community to interpret the past to 
their contemporaries, and to transmit to later days the treasures 
which they had won from the study of it; but at the same time we 
cannot but recognize that this past is a great sanctuary, in which a 
Divine Presence has breathed its inspiration on the souls of men. 
It is a sanctuary flooded with light from Heaven. Abraham and 
Moses are not philosophers, not mere seekers after a higher 
wisdom, but in the depths of their moral being they have been 
found by a higher will. Account for the peculiarity as we may, 
the Hebrew story is in this respect unique, that in it the wandering 
son of humanity first ‘comes to himself,” through the realization 
of a personal hidden life in a living and sympathizing God. 

This specialty of the Israclitish history seems to spread itself 
above us like a sky with its sun and stars as we read Ewald. ‘The 
sense of room is wonderful; and he has made us feel more 
thoroughly persuaded than before that the fire which lighted up 
the lofty enthusiasm of Moses, and which fused into a self-con- 
secrated and finally victorious people the down-trodden descendants 
of Abraham, was indeed directly kindled from above. ‘Through 
long protracted suffering—and knowledge by suffering entereth— 
the Israelites were disciplined into preparedness for the burning 
words which fell from the lips of Moses, and in the great crisis of 
their history—the passage of the Red Sea—an immortal hope 


must have sprung up in their hearts, for was not this event tn 
sure proof and pledge that there was ‘‘ mercy in the sweet heavens.” 
yea, that Jehovah himself had ‘‘seen the affliction of His people 
and was come down to deliver them ?” P 

If ‘the historian is the prophet with his eyes turned back. 
wards,” Ewald is wholly entitled to the definition. Indeed, on 
the Hebrew field he seems to stand alone without a rival, and we 
wholly concur with Mr. Russell Martineau when he says that what 
Niebuhr did for Roman history Ewald has achieved for that of 
Israel. For all future inquirers his book must, we should think 
be the standard one. Doubtless his results will be disputed, ag 
those of Niebuhr have been, but we inust believe that his main posi- 
tions are impregnable. At all events, only the bigotry of a religious 
world or religious press would withhold from Professor Ewald the 
great admiration which is his due. Ilis indomitable patience 
his surprising familiarity with all the details of the Hebrew his. 
tory and institutions, his ripe acquaintanceship with the languages 
and religions of almost all countries; his penetrative analysis, the 
reconstructive power of his imagination, his ability in discerning 
the archaic from the more modern in Hebrew phraseology, his 
power to convert a mere chance expression into a lens which 
enables you to see into a hitherto unsuspected region, and finally, 
his masterful narrative faculty, conspire to render him of Hebrew 
historians facile princeps. 

Any attentive schoolboy, even a Zulu catechumen, will soon 
discover inconsistencies and coutradictions in the Pentateuch. 
But Ewald leads us a great way beyond mere questions as to minor 
variations, and we suspect that he regards with a semi-indignant 
compassion the small people who occupy themselves either in 
pointing out or explaining away the discrepancies in the so-called 
Books of Moses. It is history in the noblest sense of the word to 
which the energies of this scholar are consecrated, and the follow- 
ing are a few of the results which his fervid inquiries have yielded 
him. 

First of all, as to the literature of the early Hebrew history, 
Ewald professes to have ascertained that there existed several 
wholly antique documents which have formed, so to speak, the 
base of later narratives. Among the former he finds remains of 
the Book of the Wars of Jahveh,* of a Biography of Moses, and of 
a Book of Covenants. Next in order, but after a long interval, 
comes the Book of Origins, which must have been written in the 
quite early days of the monarchy, for in perusing its fragments 
‘“we seem to be breathing the quict, untroubled serenity of a 
happy sabbath-tide of the national life.” We are next assured 
that there are unmistakable traces of a second, third, fourth, and 
fifth narrator, until finally, we reach the work of the Deuterono- 
mist, which, from its prevailing rhetorical character, cannot be 
ascribed to an earlier date than the eighth or ninth century 
before Christ. 

No doubt, these are very startling assertions, and to some they 
will seem even irreverent and arbitrary ; but that in the supposed 
contemporaneous strata of the Pentateuch Ewald has discovered 
at once very primitive fossils, and also the distinguishable charac- 
teristics of successive formations, should not be more disturbing 
to our faith, if it be faith, in a living Will of Truth, than the reve- 
lations of geology. And when once the love of truth has brought 
under due subjection the mere tendency to ‘ edification,” so 
prevalent among us, we shall study the Old ‘Testament ina far 
nobler mood than heretofore, and shall learn, we cannot but 
believe, that while reverently and thankfully accepting the 
eternal truths revealed in the Jewish story, it is at once our 
wisdom and our duty not to burden these with the superstitions or 
dogmatism of our own ignorance and self-conceit. Shall we not 
have advanced a little when we have learned to distinguish between 
the sun and the clouds, between the wheat and the chaff ? 

We must, however, content ourselves with these suggestions, 
and can do no more than allude to the conclusions which Ewald 
has reached touching the history as distinguished from the literature 
of the Pentateuch. 

Ewald is thoroughly master of historical perspective. The 
cosmogony and infantine conceptions of human life which are 
found in the opening chapters of Genesis do not come within the 
field of view of the historian. ‘They are traditional imaginings, 
sundered by a great gulf from the solid continent of fact which 
emerges with the story of Abraham. But it is on the Jnsurrection 
of Israel in Egypt that daylight first fully dawns ; and even readers 
who up to this great epoch may have found Ewald hard reading 
must, we should think, now admit that our author has created for 
them a focus which has enabled them to see more credibility, more 





* Doubtless the real name of the God of Israel, and not “Jehovah.” See an able 





prefatory note by Mr. Martineau. 
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Samanity, and more divineness in the old Biblical narrative than 
they had ever imagined before. ‘The actual “ glory ” which hangs 
round the character of ‘* Moses, the man of God,” only shines 
forth with more sunlike splendour after Ewald has taught us how 
to separate from it the clouds of later ascription We trust the 
able translators and scholarly editor will render into English the 
whole of Ewald’s great history, for all that has now been published 
by them is a positive gain on the side of belief. 


THE COUNTESS BROWNLOW.* 

“J am now an old woman,” says Countess Brownlow, ‘“ and 
having lived in stirring times from my youth, and most of my 
contemporaries having dropped around me, I am also an old 
chronicle, with the memories of bygone days still fresh in my 
mind.” The days of which the writer records her recollections 
were the most eventful of this century, and many of the men who 
made the history of that period were among her acquaintances 
or friends. Lady Brownlow does not attempt to write history ; 
she makes no attempt of any kind, except to note down in simple 
language the memories of heryouth. ‘This small, unassuming volume 
has therefore somewhat of the special interest which belongs to an 
autobiography. ‘The reminiscences are slight indeed, but they are 
not trivial. They relate the impressions of a high-born lady 
whose good fortune placed her in the best position for seeing and 
for hearing, and who possessed the happy art of making the most 
of her advantages. 

A new era has arisen since the time of which Lady Brownlow 
speaks, and so great a change has passed over society that it is 
difficult, for the young especially, to believe that the story so 
agreeably told in these pages relates the early memories of a life 
which has not yet advanced to extreme old age. The peace of 
1802 brought many French to England, and took many more 
English to the Continent. Lady Brownlow remembers the sensa- 
tion caused by Madame Recamier, who appeared in Kensington 
Gardens & U'antique, “a muslin gown clinging to her form like the 
folds of the drapery ona statue.” She remembers seeing the odious 
Barras at Spa, ‘‘ always alone, and looking as if every one knew 
who he was and what he was;” she remembers on the news of 
Nelson’s death falling down as if she had been shot, to the utter 
astonishment of her governess ; she was present at Lord Melville’s 
trial, where she saw Fox for the first and last time ; in 1802, she saw 
Bonaparte as First Consul, reviewing his troops in the Place du 
Carrousel ; and from the same window, in 1814, witnessed the 
reception of Louis XVIII. Lady Brownlow relates how the news 
of Waterloo was brought by a pigeou to the Rothschilds; she 
observed the Prince Regent shed tears as he spoke of friends he had 
lost, a sign of good feeling which deserves to be recorded; she 
accompanied Lady Castlereagh to Paris in 1814 and the year 
following, and went on the second occasion, two days after their 
arrival, to see the English Army reviewed in the Place de la Con- 
corde, asight ‘‘so glorious to English eyes, and so stirring to 
English hearts.” 

Then Lady Brownlow was on terms of intimacy or acquaintance 
with almost all the Royal personages, statesmen, and diplomatists 
who flourished at the beginning of the century ; with the Princess 
of Wales, at whose assemblies Lord Mount-Edgcumbe and his 
daughter were familiar guests; with Wellington and Blucher, 
with Ney and Talleyrand, with Prince Metternich and the Duc de 
Richelieu, with the Prince of Orange, who ought to have married 
our Princess Charlotte, and with Prince Leopold who did ; and 
she records with pride how, in 1815, the distinguished men who were 
settling the affairs of Europe ‘‘ would often come and stand talk- 
ing to me as | sat at my little table, writing my letters and Lady 
Castlereagh’s notes.” 

The main interest of these reminiscences is centred on the 
years 1813, 1814, and 1815, and to these almost the whole of the 
volume is devoted. It will be remembered that at the import- 
ant Congress held at Chatillon, England was represented by 
Lord Castlereagh. The route of our Ambassador, who was 
accompanied by Lady Castlereagh and by Lady Emma and her 
brother, lay through Holland. ‘They left St. James’s Square on a 
foggy evening in December, slept the night at Romford, break- 
fasted at Colchester, and arrived by midday at Harwich. On the 
morrow they embarked on the ship /rebus for Helvoetsluys, and 
were becalmed off the port for three days ; then came a storm, and 
“three wretched nights,” during which the ship was tossed about 
in great peril ; and finally, nine days after leaving London, the 
Ambassador and his suite landed at the Dutch port. On journey- 


ing from the Hague to Paris four months afterwards, Lady 
Castlereagh and her companion met with several little adven- 
tures of which tourists in the present day know nothing. 

For instance, on approaching Breda, it was found that they 
could not reach that town before the closing of the gates, so the 
ladies put up for the night at a small village inn, and after a good 
supper ‘‘clambered up a ladder into a sort of loft, and slept very 
comfortably in some little wooden beds, built into the wall and 
resembling pigeon-holes, a spare one being filled with straw and 
having a hole in it, obviously for the admission of chickens.” 
The journey has its sad memories also. Battles had been lately 
fought, and much blood spilt on the road along which they passed. 
A dreadful smell filled the air, and the travellers saw “ many sick 
or wounded soldiers (apparently French) lying on heaps of straw, 
or dragging on their weary steps.” So bad were the roads, that 
it took sixteen hours to travel forty miles, and so narrow the 
carriage that Lady Brownlow suggested to the gentleman opposite 
that he should hang his legs out of the window, in order that she 
might stretch hers. To add to the discomfort, at the close of this 
sixteen hours’ journey, which brought them to Leer, they found the 
inns filled with troops and all the horses engaged. ‘They had had 
no food for several hours, and at last procured, in a filthy room, 
redolent of tobacco, and lighted by one ‘tallow candle, “some 
bad cheese, black bread, stale eggs, and tea which had never seen 
China.” Such are Lady Brownlow’s reminiscences of European 
travel at the beginning of this century. 

The writer relates in a fresh, lively manner her recollections of 
Paris in 1814, and hits off with feminine distinctness the personal 
appearance of the distinguished men with whom she became 
familiar. At one of the dinners given by Lord Castlereagh she 
met the conquerors and the conquered, and saw seated at one 
table ‘‘a Wellington, a Schwartzenberg, and a Blucher, by a 
Marmont, a Mortier, and a Ney.” ‘Talleyrand and Fouché were 
among the guests, the only two from whom she found herself 
recoil. Lady Castlereagh also gave evening receptions, to which 
all those she knew could come without invitation : — 

“One evening carly, when only a few persons were assembled, there 
entered three ladies we had never scen before, and who proved to be 
La Duchesse de Courlande (d'un certain dge), very ladylike in her 
appearance ; her eldest daughter, La Duachesse de Sagan, good-looking, 
with a pale complexion, and simply dressed; and another daughter, 
Madame de Périgord, dark, with magnificent eyes, highly rouged, and 
gaily dressed in a pink gown, and roses on her head. As the Duchesso 
de Sagan eame in, Prince Louis de Rohan nudged Lady Castlereagh 
with his elbow, and said, ‘ C’ctait autrefois ma femme,’ which was rather 
a startling announcement to English ears. The Duchesse de Courlande, 
de son coté, imparted to us that ‘ Ma paucre fille [Madame do Périgord] 
est bien triste; clle vient de perdre somenfant.’ Why she should have 
thought it necessary to bring her rouge, her pink dress, her roses, and 
her tristesse to call on Lady Castlereagh was not obvious, and I doubt 
whether Lady Castlereagh was properly grateful to these ladies for 
their visit, for when they were gone she said, ‘Emma, I am afraid we 
live in very bad company.’ Too true! but we could not help ourselves, 
and got used to it.” 

Frenchwomen had and have strange ways of manifesting their 
sorrow. A few days after the death of Josephine, the deposed 
Empress, Lady Castlereagh and Lady Emma called on Madame la 
Maréchale Ney, and “being admitted, were dismayed at finding 
her seated on a canapé in a recess at the end of the room, a table 
before her, on which was a flacon and a pocket-handkerchief, and 
she herself in floods of tears.” An instance, too, is recorded in 
which a Frenchman showed his grief in a yet more public fashion. 
Lady Brownlow was present at the trial of Marshal Ney before a 
court-martial, and tells how just behind her, in the crowded court, 
‘*was a man, evidently an ardent admirer, or possibly a relation 
or friend, of Marshal Ney, who, immediately upon the Marshal's 
entering, began jumping about in the most annoying and absurd 
manner, sobbing and exclaiming, ‘ Ah ce pauvre Maréchal, ce 
cher Maréchal !" much to the disturbance of those around him.” 

Lady Brownlow expresses some fear of being called a “garrulous 
old woman,” but such an apprehension is groundless. It is more 
likely that readers may complain of the slender thread on which 
these pages are strung together, and of the extreme brevity of the 
narrative. ‘The reminiscences are certainly slight, and few of 
them are separately of much value; but the book as a whole is of 
strange interest, and although a very simple and matter-of-fact 
record, warms the imagination, and excites a curiosity which it 
does not always satisfy. 


MR. DUTTON COOK’S SILORT TALES.* 


As stories, there is the highest conceivable attenuation about these 
tales, and yet not one of them is without a literary flavour of its 





* Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian, from 1802 to 1815. By Emma Sophia, 
Countess Brownlow, London: John Murray. 1867. 





* Dr. Muspratt’s Patients, and other Stories. By Dutton Cook. London: Sampson 
Low. 186%, 
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own which gives it not only an intellectual right to exist, but a 
certain claim to be remembered. “They are passing reflections of 
real life in a literary mirror,—the shapes gone almost as soon as 
seen,—and yet each shape leaves behind it the feeling that the 
mirror in which it was reflected is no accidentally placed looking- 
glass, but the camera of a skilful fancy which well knows how 
to secure even for its least finished picture a certain uniformity 
in the amount of finish given to the various parts, and a definite 
unity of effect. There is a certain pleasure in a mere sketch,— 
a pleasure belonging to the method of artistic suggestion as dis- 
tinguished from that of artistic execution,—which does not pro- 
perly belong to the more completely executed work, and Mr. 
Dutton Cook shows perhaps even more proportionate ability to give 
the former pleasure in his short tales, than the latter in his longer 
novels. There isnot one of the slightly outlined stories in the pre- 
sent volume which we have read without enjoyment. ‘The two tales 
taken from the last century, ‘‘ The Stage Jewels” and “ Dr. Mus- 
pratt’s Patients,” are perhaps the most artistic and least humorous. 
The first we have mentioned, —“ The Stage Jewels,”—has we think, 
on the whole, more in it than any other, though it is the only one 
quite without touches of Mr. Dutton Cook’shumour. But there is, 
in place thereof, something of a higher style of art than in any 
other tale in this little volume,—a care in shading off the troubles of 
of the stage into those of real life, a delicacy in giving the theatri- 
cal flourishes of real love, and the real undercurrents fowing beneath 
theatrical ties,—an artistic feeling in making the tragedy which 
ends in comedy lead up to the comedy which ends in tragedy, —and 
a genuine pathos in the conclusion, at least, as much due to the 
felicitous irony of the contrasts between the stage of players, and 
the stage of life, as to the very slightly painted human passions in- 
volved,—that produce altogether a very vivid and a very pleasant 
literary impression as of an old master thoughtfully revived. ‘* Dr. 
Muspratt’s Patients,”—the story of a physician of St. Bartholomew's 
in the last century who is supposed to have devoted himself to 
the study of strangulation, and the best means of restoring 
the suspended animation of imperfectly hanged patients,—is 
slightly more artificial in treatment, and though containing more 
of humour, has much less of artistic completeness. ‘There is 
humour in the contrast between the purely scientific interest of Dr. 
Muspratt in strangulation, and the dilettante interest taken by 
the fashionable wit (Mr. Selwyn) in so grim a devotee of so grim a 
scientific problem. ‘The situation is really humorous when Dr. 
Muspratt, lecturing with unconscious earnestness to Mr. Selwyn 
on the anatomical causes of defective strangulation, sticks a red 
wafer under the ear of a dusty bust of himself, in order to show 
Mr. Selwyn where the knot ought to be tied to ensure death, and 
Mr. Selwyn with courtly irony replies to the absent-minded, un- 
listeuing doctor, ‘For your most lucid explanation I am deeply 
indebted. For your courage in illustrating your remarks in 
reference to your own excellent bust,—hanging yourself in effigy, 
as it were,—I have the sincerest admiration. I shall permit 
myself, however, to regard your so doing only as the rehearsal of 
a performance which will never really take place. Science has to 
submit to sacrifices ; may it never know such a one as that, I pray 
fervently!’ There is humour, too, in the private misery which 
the Doctor undergoes in consequence of his skill in saving the 
two ruffians from their fate. He has secreted them in his house after 
he has restored them to animation, and we are given a humorous 
picture of their quarrels, and of the homceopathic cure (as Mr. Cook 
calls it) which the Doctor undergoes when the resuscitation of the 
second rascal eventually rids him of both by leading the first of the 
two to give information which leads to their reapprehension. The 
whole story is really humorous, but has a slightly artificial air about 
it, with the two strangely matched pairs, the witty beau and the 
grim physician, the Irish sheepstealer and the English highway- 
man. 

Of the modern tales, ‘* Hidden Fire,” which, as usual with Mr. 
Cook, has a double meaning,—a physical, and a doubly symbolical 
meaning,—is the most striking. It is a story of arson committed 
by a bankrupt to obtain the insurance-money for his stock ; but 
the ‘hidden fire” has reference also to the suppressed excitement 
of the bankrupt’s own mind while waiting the issue of his guilty 
plot, and the suppressed passion of his poor devoted wife's love for 
her brutal and worthless husband. Every detail of the sketch is 
artfully executed, from the restless demeanour of the bankrupt in 
the cold theatre, where he goes, admitted with free tickets, with 
his unconscious wife, to while away the time till he is summoned 
back by the news of the fire, to his conviction in the dock, and 
his young wife’s despair as she falls dead at his feet. For a short 
and slight story it is as perfect of its kind as possible. Of the 
others, ‘‘Stone’s Love Affair” has perhaps the most humour and 


eas 
the most nature. The worthy matter-of-fact man, with his true 
tenderness of nature, and his utter incapacity to understand 
| Sentiment, is « capital sketch, and the final touch, where he wing 
| his game by a fluke, i.e., by gaining credit for a sentiment which 
he has not only never felt, but the complete absence of which 
really led him to say what was understood as proving its reality 
and depth, is a very skilful stroke. ‘Mrs. Jellicoe’s Mistakes,” 
“Milly Lance,” and ‘*My Fat Friend” are all good in the 
same way,—the latter perhaps savouring a little too much 
for so clever a writer as Mr. Dutton Cook, of those discursive 
preliminary reflections in which poor humourists, striving to 
imitate Lamb, are prone to indulge,—but amusing enough when 
it comes to the point. ‘The volume scarcely bears extract, for the 
brevity of the tales makes it needful to extract the whole of one of 
them to give any fair specimen of the author's skill. There ig 
perhaps at most a couple of hours’ reading in the whole, but in the 
couple of hours there will be few, if any, dull minutes. 





SIR CHARLES BARRY.* 

AmonG great English architects Charles Barry occupies an 
honoured place. Prolonged industry and undeniable cleverness 
won for him a position second to very few. He owed to none the 
distinctions and celebrity to which he attained. His own efforts 
and his own ability made his name what it is. London is dotted 
over with the proofs of his skill; and had his life been prolonged, 
he might almost have done for the commercial capital of Europe 
what has been done for the artistic capital of Europe by M. Hauss- 
mann aud the men of the Second Empire. In a word, he may bede- 
scribed as the most useful of modern architects. ‘There may be doubts 
about the extent of his genius; there can be none about his 
usefulness. Few men of his profession have so seldom sacrificed 
utility to appearance. We may add, that few have known s0 
well how to combine utility and beauty. Yet he had, of course, 
les défauts de ses qualités. If he rarely essayed new and un- 
familiar theories, he may have been wanting in imagination. Too 
much of his work may have been reproduction, and too little of it 
invention. Yet when all disparaging criticism has had its fling, one 
is still inclined to rank Charles Barry very highly indeed, as a 
man who practised largely and successfully in varied styles, and 
who left London more than one great building which will ensure 
the remembrance of his name. 

He was born in Bridge Street, Westminster, on the 23rd of 
May, 1795, in a house which, until within the last two years, lay 
under the shadow of the great Clock Tower. His father wasa 
stationer of much respectability. His mother died when he was 
a child, and when his father married again he found his step- 
mother a firm and watchful friend. ‘The home life of Charles 
Barry was not of a kind to stimulate him to any high effort. 
Yet the associations of the hearth—the prudence, perseverance, 
and honesty that he saw around him—may have been quite as 
beneficial to his active and impulsive character as any stimulants ; 
perhaps more so, for he needed nothing to stimulate him; 
whereas the spectacle of quiet /ourgeois virtues was sure to do 
him good. His education was scanty, but what he learned he 
learned thoroughly. From the private schools which he attended 
he brought a knowledge of arithmetic, and a capital handwriting : 
little else. In after years he added an acquaintance with French 
and Italian to this scanty stock; so that he may be said to 
have been a self-educated man. At sixteen years of age he 
was, at his own special desire, articled to Messrs. Middleton 
and Bailey, architects and surveyors, of Lambeth. He got 
on very well with them ; but in their offices he learnt more of 
surveying than design. Five years later he was his own master, 
and the possessor of a very small fortune. Drawings of his, exe- 
cuted during the next year or two, were accepted for exhibition at 
the Royal Academy; and those who knew him considered him a 
man of promise. He determined to aim high; and, in order to 
aim high with some prospect of success, he was aware that he 
should possess that special knowledge which only foreign travel 
could give. He, therefore, resolved to devote the greater part of 
his small fortune to an architectural tour. The tour lasted three 
years, though when starting he did not care to avow how long 
and how complete he meantit to be. He was engaged to a young 
lady named Sarah Rowsell, and with this engagement very recently 
made he had the courage to set out upon a three years’ journey. 
That, we suppose, is a sufficient proof of his devotion to his art. 

Charles Barry passed through France to Italy, and from Italy 
to Greece, Egypt, and the East. He took an intelligent interest 





By Alfred Barry, D.D., 


* The Life and Works of Sir Charles Barry, R.A., FBS. 
1867. 
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in everything he saw; but it is curious to remark how he devoted 
his attention almost exclusively to architectural work in the styles 
of Greece or the Renaissance, and left with very slight notice all 
the creations of Gothic genius. At Rouen, for example, he made 
sketches and criticisms of a small Corinthian church, yet contented 
himself with observing of the Cathedral and St. Ouen that they 
were ‘ examples of a rich florid Gothic.” He was influenced by 
what was in England the prevailing taste of the day. is opinion 
of Gothic architecture changed with time, and even in the early 
days of his travelling-he can scarcely be said to have been a 
bigoted adherent to classic forms in his own or any kindred art ; 
since at Paris he pronounced the pictures of David “‘ showy and 
unnatural "—a strange and somewhat immature criticism, as we 
yenture to think, for though the coldness of David may be “ un- 
natural,” it is certainly not ‘* showy.” 

Charles Barry’s son, the Rey. Alfred Barry (of Cheltenham 
College), who has written the biography on which our remarks 
are founded, says that his father, in very early years, was 
attracted far more by Greek than by Italian architecture, but 
that the buildings of Florence and of Venice taught him how 
much more capable of adaptation to modern requirements were 
he Italian styles. ‘The Farnese Palace, and then the Strozzi, 
made upon him an impression which could not but remain ; 
while a still more vivid impression was made upon him by the 
Pandolfiui, which, though small in scale, seemed to him to com- 
bine boldness of outline with luxuriance of ornament.. The street- 
front of the ‘Travellers’ Club, a work of after years, resulted to a 
great extent from his study of the Pandolfini. When Barry 
returned to Italy from Egypt and the East he was an object of 
curiosity and interest. lis portfolios were filled with sketches 
taken on the Nile and under the Pyramids; and in Rome these 
sketches were carefully examined, while the young man who had 
produced them was eagerly questioned about the scenes he had 
passed through. Back again in London, he found a more con- 
genial society open to him than that which he had known before. 
He was sometimes a guest at Holland louse, and there he met 
with the most illustrious people of his day, people who recognized 
in Charles Barry a man of rare promise. 

Work began to fall into his hands, and not the petty work with 
which 10st men in the beginning have to be content. In the 
year 1824 he built the Royal Institution of Fine Arts at Manches- 
ter, an edifice of considerable size and importance. Of this build- 
ing a professional man who is competent to judge has spoken thus : 
—‘‘ By contrast with the pseudo-Greek, which was general in 
public buildings, and which in Manchester had even degenerated 
from the time of Harrison, it presented what was at once Greek 
derivatively, or Greco-Roman in details and impress, and yet was 
work new and original—work of art and mind.” After he had given 
up the erection of buildings in the Greek style, it was remarked— 
and, we think, truthfully remarked—that Charles Barry's feeling 

for the subtle beauty of Greek architecture never left him, but 
that it continued to give to nearly all his works that air of finish 
and refinement for which they are distinguished. Here was appa- 
rent the best effect of his classical studies in the earlier days. 
They induced or, at all events, assisted the growth of a taste at 
once delicate, simple, and severe. 

A year before the crection of the Fine Arts’ Institution at Man- 
chester, Charles Barry received instructions to design a church for 
Brighton. The result of his labour was the building of St. Peter's, 
a large and boldly imagined Gothic structure, which would look 
oetter than it does—though it now looks well—were there added 
to it the spire which the architect always intended should crown 
it. St. Peter's is interesting as one of the first churches of the 
Gothic Revival. It was a great advance upon what had been done 
before, and as such it merited all the praise that it received. In 
1829 Charles Barry sent in his designs for the erection of the 
Travellers’ Club, a building in which his intimate knowledge of 
the Italian styles was turned to good account. He had begun to 
find Italian more plastic than Greek, and Gothic was then quite 
out of the question for other than sacred edifices. Italian architec- 
ture had made some way in England before the erection of the 
Travellers’; but, as has been rather well observed, ‘ Barry's 
Italian differed from much of that which had preceded it, as the 
perfection of language differs from mere patois.” Six years after 
the completion of the Travellers’, Barry was selected as the archi- 
tect of the Reform. Comfort and elegance had been aimed at in 
the design for the first of these club-houses ; in the design for the 
second there was an attempt—and not an unsuccessful one—at 
grandeur and effect. 

To the second manner of Charles Barry belongs Bridgewater 
House, built for the Earl of Ellesmere in 1847. His buildings of 


this period are generally marked by greater freedom of treatment, 
the result, perhaps, of an additional consciousness of power, and by 
greater richness of detail. ‘This desire for greater ornamentation 
may, perhaps, be attributed to the practical familiarity with Gothic 
buildings not churches which at this time—twenty years or 
so after the building of the Travellers’-—Charles Barry had 
acquired. The Houses of Parliament were calling out all his 
strength and all the ingenuity of his device. Into the history of 
the Houses of Parliament we do not propose to go. The story is 
told at great length and with sufficient clearness, in Sir Charles 
Barry’s memoirs, and it would really be impossible to condense 
it into the space at our command. What the Rev. Alfred 
Barry has written concerning the Westminster Palace was written 
before any claims had been put forth by Mr. Pugin on behalf of 
his father. The author of the book before us has altered nothing, 
and while, in the absence of some promised evidence from Mr. 
Pugin, we should shrink from expressing a final opinion on the 
matter, we may yet say that very much evidence must be brought 
forward before the public or the profession will see reason to 
believe that the Houses of Parliament, with their faults (which are 
not small), and their merits (which are great), are not due to Sir 
Charles Barry. And yet for the faults we should be inclined to 
make allowance, whoever designed the Palace ; for a certain fixed 
area, and that not a very large one, brought with it difficulties 
not easy to overcome. 

The memoir of Sir Charles Barry is, for the most part, very 
fairly written. It is written with good taste and with what seems 
to be entire frankness. It is very full of detail, évo full of detail, 
perhaps, for the general reader. But then, this detail is just what 
makes the book practically useful, and we should not wish it away. 
Much of this the general reader will wisely skip. In doing so he 
will find the book interesting. ‘The student of architecture will — 
read all, and to him the book will be valuable. ‘To be valuable 
was probably its main purpose, and if so, its purpose is thoroughly 
attained. 





“SAVAGE CLUB” LITERATURE.* 

TueRE was once in Paris a Bohemian Literary Society, brilliant, 
open-handed, sad, and insincere. Henri Miirger wrote of it. 
Alfred de Musset in his early days belonged to it. ‘There is a 
Bohemian Society in London, open-handed possibly, but neither 
brilliant nor sad. A little trite sentiment stands for pathos in its 
productions, and in place of wit and humour there are emitted a 
few indifferent puns. It is not associated in any formal bond. 
Some of its members belong to one club and some to another. 
But the members of the Savage Club have just put forth a 
volume of miscellaneous papers which, we regret to say, embody 
some of the weakest characteristics of this class. In the 
tales there is little ‘ story,” and less character. In the 
poems there is, to tell the truth, not much poetry. In 
the well meaning homily which the editor of the volume, Mr. 
Andrew Halliday, contributes to its pages there is little 
that is fresh and less that is forcible. It is, at all events, 
satisfactory to know that the members of the Savage Club cannot 
be Bohemians, for Bohemians are, or used to be, wild and witty, 
and the writers of the Savaye Club Pupers are neither. ‘Their 
morality, if somewhat tritely enforced, is, at least, unimpeachable, 
and their intentions are excellent. Witness the concluding lines 
of Mr. Halliday’s homily. ‘The thought expressed is, perhaps, 
scarcely original, but no one can find fault with the spirit of the 
passage :— 

“Would not the world be far moro tolorable, if honest, true-hearted 
men and women would resolutely refuse to countenance every kind of 
hypocrisy, and suffer no kind of custom or politeness which is not 
founded upon sincerity? If society would band itself together for this 
object, the sheep would be separated from the goats, and honest folks 
would know their friends from their foes. It cannot be said that any 
man is a gontleman who permits himself to associate with, or tolerate, 
persons who are not gentlemen, or that avy one is pure who holds 
fellowship with the impure.” 

‘* Good sentences, and well pronounced.” ‘They are immediately 
“followed ” by a paper from the pen of Mr. John Hollingshead, 
entitled ‘‘ Adapting from the French.” We have earnestly 
endeavoured to fathom the meaning of Mr. Hollingshead’s contri- 
bution, and we have come to the conclusion that it is meant to be 
satirical. It purports to be a police report from Bow Street, 
where “Mr. Morton Schneider, who had been out on bail, and 
who described himself as an English dramatic author, was brought 
up on remand, charged with stealing a pocket handkerchief from 
the person of M. Adolphe Hyacinthe, a French ‘ man of letters,’ 
residing at the Lldtel de Provence, Leicester Square, London :”— 











* The Savage Club Papers for 1868. Edited by Andrew Hulliday. Loudon > 
Tinsley, Brothers. 
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“The prosecution was conducted by Mr. Coke, from the office of Coke 
and Littleton, and the prisoner was defended by Mr. Shadrach, of the 
firm of Shadrach and Abednego. The prosecutor, who was examined 
through M. Albert, the sworn interpreter of the Court, deposed that he 
was walking through Leicester Square, his custom always of an after- 
noon, on Thursday, the 18th of October, when he felt a slight tug at tho 
tails of his coat, and turning rapidly round with great quickness, he 
observed the prisoner walking quickly with great rapidity up a side 
street, court, or alley, leading inte Soho, with what appeared to be his 
(the prisoner’s) handkerchief in his hands. He (the prosecutor) followed 
him (the prisoner); but was unable to catch him, owing to his (the pro- 
secutor’s) ignorance of the sinuous tortuosities of the neighbourhood. 
He saw no more of the prisoner for several days, until he met him pro- 
miscuously by chance, at a table d'héte or ordinary, held at a house near 
the Haymarket, much frequented or ‘ used’ by literary men.” 

And so on, through several pages of wearisome parody, blunted 
satire, and indifferent English. 

When, first in the list of contributors, we saw the name of Mr. 
‘T. W. Robertson, the author of Caste and other very pleasing 
plays, we thought he was deserving of bettercompany. A perusal 

of his contribution, called ‘* Exceptional Experiences,” forced upon 
us the conviction that he was not so badly used as we had imagined. 
4+*My name,” says Mr. Robertson (speaking for the hero of his 
** Experiences”), *‘is De Jones; and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, not only is my name Jones, but my nature is Jones, 
too—eminently so.” That is the smartest thing in Mr. Robert- 
son’s contribution. We do not think it equal to Suciety or Caste. 

Mr. Walter Thornbury, one of the most persistent bookmakers 
of the day, has furnished the Savage Club Papers with some 
verses called ‘*Saint Anthony’s Sermon,” quaintly illustrated by 
Mr. W. Brunton; and Mr. Hain Friswell has enriched this 
Christmas annual with a small—a very small—Eastern story, 
which we recommend to the admirers of the Silent Hour and the 
Gentle Life. "There are a few contributors—Mr. Sala amongst the 
number, and Mr. T. W. Robertson, as we said before,—who have 
really done things that were worth doing in literature. ‘The 
support of one or two other names, not less deservedly valued, is 
given to the volume now before us; but the best known writers 
have not, as it seems to us, put forth their strength. ‘The profits 
of the volume are to be devoted, we understand, to the relief of 
any member of the Club who may fall upon evil days. But we 
are not told to buy the Savage Club Papers because ‘’twere good 
we did so much for charity.” On the contrary, Mr. Halliday 
says plainly, ‘‘ Here is the book. Let it stand upon its own 
merits.”” We regret to have to answer that under these circum- 
stances it is not likely to stand long. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_—>——__ 

Maemillan’s Magazine. The most interesting paper in Macmillan, 
the only one, indeed, which has interested us, is on Philaret, the late 
Archbishop of Moscow, with whom the writer had evidently some 
acquaintance. Hoe gives some evidence to prove that Philaret held 
the doctrine of a gradual developmeat of Revelation, in the mode in 
which Arnold held it, and draws a remarkable sketch of the almost 
adoring reverence in which he was held in Moscow :— 

“Never have I seen such respect paid to any ecclesiastic; not only 
during all the elaboration of the Russian ceremonial—when with the 
utmost simplicity he bore the clothing and unclothing, and even the 
passing to and fro of the broad comb through the outstanding flakes of 
his hair and beard—or when ho stood on the carpet where was em- 
broidered the old Roman eagle of the Pagan Empire—but still more at 
the moment of his departure. He came out for the last time in the 
service to give his blessing, and then descended the chancel steps to leave 
the church. Had he been made cf pure gold, and had every touch 
carried away a fragment of him, the enthusiasm of the people could 
have hardly been greater to kiss his hand, or lay a finger on the hem of 
his garment. The crowd frantically tossed to and fro as they struggled 
towards him—men, officers, soldiers. Faintly and slowly his white cowl 
‘was seon moving on and out of the church, till he plunged into another 
vaster crowd outside ; and when at last he drove off in his coach, drawn 
by six black horses, every one stood bareheaded as he passed. The 
sounding of all the bells of all the churches in each street as the carriage 
went by made it easy to track his course long after he was out of sight.” 


Fraser's Magazine for February is perfectly choked with good articles. 
The best to our minds is the last upon Irish tenure, in which a writer, 
who thoroughly knows Ireland condemns the Irish system not only 
for its economic results, but for the social tyranny it involves, a 
tyranny, be it observed, not exercised by the gentry, but by their 
underlings, and believes that with security of tenure would come 
loyalty, independence, and gradual enfranchisement from priestly con- 
trol. The article is well worth studying, and so, for different reasons, 
is the one headed ‘‘ Rambles in the New Forest,” by “ Patricius Walker, 
Esq.” Pleasanter gossip will no man find, or more feeling sketches of 
English scenery—in this case, forest scenery of a kind which is but 
too rapidly dying away among us. Can this be England ?— 

“Hot was the summer day, and shoulder deep the eagle-forn that 





ati. 
clothed hill and hollow, and muffled up all paths, when my frieng and 
I pushed through from Knightwood to Mark Ash, the greatest emia 
shade in the forest. Huge and weird are its brindled beach rt 
Underneath, dim at noonday, our fect rustled in the withered relics of 
a former summer: we paused, and the lonely wood was silent, Th 
mighty growths stood well apart, each trunk rising into many oun 
stems that lifted high overhead their canopy of interwoven green, 
Amid this company of vast and ancient trees, arrived at throuch a 
labyrinth of tangled woodland, we seemed to be at the core of some 
boundless primaval forest. The sunlight striking through its loft 
branches on the floor of brown fallen leaves could not enliven it. Ther, 
was something ominous and awful in the place. Ono half expected at 
every turn to encounter some unexampled sight. Even the hogs, if 
they came hither, could scarcely disenchant it—would seem to be of 
the crew of Comus, or his mother, Circe.” 
A contributor has been found, too, who really knows Balmoral and the 
hills round it, and who has consequently performed what we should have 
thought an impossible task, written an original and most readable article 


upon the Queen's Highland Journal. 


Blackwood's Magazine for February has also an article upon Ireland, 
which, strange to say, makes the following clear admission ;— 

“ Land—freehold land—which in Ireland the peasant can never 

obtain, and which, even if he could obtain, he could not continue to 
hold without constant subdivision,—that is the remedy for the dissatis- 
faction of the Celtic Irish in the old country. If it were not for the 
blessed chances afforded to the emigrant, this knotty problem would ba 
insoluble.” 
The writer gives no reason why it is impossible the Irishman 
should have land in Ireland, but contends that the only remedy of any 
avail is emigration, the easiest palliative the residence of some Royal 
Prince in Ireland who might reintroduce personal loyalty. Cornelius 
O'Dowd, cleverest of living Irishmen, gives, however, a very different 
view, holding that the discontent reaches Irishmen who care nothing 
about land, and suggesting, at least, one just and intelligible cause. 

“A short time back, the leading journal of England amused its 

readers by an article over our physical inferiority, and ingeniously went 
on to show that most of our intellectual deficiencies might be ascribed 
to this fact. I will not enter into this controversy. We may be, 
though I don’t believe it, all that you say of us; but Iam persuaded 
of one thing, which is, that without the alloy we contribute to the 
national character, you would be far less efficient at home, and much 
less liked abroad. It is a sore trial of a quick man’s temper to be 
sneered at by a slow fellow; and this is what Ireland feels, and has 
long felt. You may be our superiors in skill, in industry, in aptitude for 
the mechanical arts, and in scores of things by which men make 
money; but somehow we havo a habit of thinking that when we meet 
you on some neutral ground, of the Old World or the New, we are not 
afraid of the competitorship. . . . If the insulting estimate you form 
of us were only to be found in your little-educated, little-civilized 
classes, it might be more supportable; but this is not the case. Your 
best written reviews and newspapers abound with it; and it is but a 
few years back your Bar protested against an Irishman being raised to 
the Mastership of the Rolls in England, though that Irishman was 
Lord Plunkett. Now, for my own part, I'd rather you'd visit me with 
some piece of unjust legislation, refuso me some privilege, or deny me 
some right, than I'd be perpetually troated as a creatnre of an in- 
ferior order. I'd far rather be taxed than sneered at.” 
To us, however, by far the most readable paper in the number is the 
article on the Queen of George the Second; the cool-headed, sceptical, 
thoughtful Caroline of Anspach, so bigoted and so clear-sighted, so 
absolutely good herself, yet so tolerant of evil in all around her. The 
articlo is a model of condensed biography, and will revive everywhere 
an impression which, except among students of history, has begun to 
die out that England lost in Queen Caroline incomparably the ablest 
woman who has ever shared the destinies of the House of Brunswick. 
The only one who resembles her in modern history is Sophia of 
Prussia—tho woman who discussed the “infinitely little,” and took 
snuff while her husband was placing the crown upon her head! The 
essayist might, we think, have pointed out that the Queen's exquisite 
patience sometimes arose from a faint scorn of goodness, a belief that 
silly people could not be good, and that most people were silly; but still 
appreciative biography is usually nearest to the truth, and Caroline of 
Anspach under his pen is, at all events, a living woman, who governed 
England for years with a sincere desire and no mean capacity to govern 
it well. The memoir of Sir Philip Francis strikes us as thin, and adds 
little light to the great point in dispute about him. It is curious that 
none of the reviewers of Mr. Merivale’s book seem interested in Francis’s 
career as an Indian politician, or the very striking ideas he used to 
maintain as to the true policy of Great Britain in Bengal. It will be 
found, we think, when they are studiod, that he was, as he believed 
himself to be, with aJl his vices of temper and of temperament, a far- 
sighted statesman. 

The Cornhill Magazine. February. The special articlo of this 
number, apart from the novels, and some padding in the shape of 
essays on “ Talk,” and a good paper on “Iron Forts and Ships,” is an 
article by Mr. Matthew Arnold, on ‘ Anarchy and Authority,” full of 
his usual subtle insight, full also of an intellectual scorn for unintel- 
lectual persons. His thesis is the one which, from a different point of 
view, we have so long striven to maintain, and which, though far from 
popular, is slowly gaining ground,—that tho “ best reason of all men ” as 
embodied in the State is usually wiser than the reason of any average 
individual in the State, and that in preserving reverence for the State 
we preserve an ideal without which our excessive individualism tends at 
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ee to anarchy and vulgarity. Mr. Arnold does not deny that ulti- 
mately the individual must act for himself and be perfect in himself; 
put he holds that in attaining this freedom and this perfection the aid 
the State, that is, of the combined reason of a nation, is invaluable; 


of eee hae ie i 
that it can guide, restrain, and urge, till individualism, instead of becom- 


ing weaker, becomes at once stronger and more wise. Every word of 
the essay is worth attentive study, even if the student only wishes to 
know how fearfully hard a writer who loves sweetness and light can 


hit with a gloved hand. 
St. Pauls M 1gazine, Edited by Anthony Trollope. No. V. (Virtue 
and Co.)—The two tales, by Mr. Trollope and Madame de Bury, which 
are, we suppose, the principal attractions of this review, both of them 
continue good and lively,—though Phineas Finn, the Irish Member, 
js not quite up to Mr. Trollope’s usual mark in humour. There is a 
deficiency in the number of clever “ points” which usually enliven 
so much his description of the social side of politics. The series of 
papers called “Paul Gossett's Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil 
Service,” begun in this number, promise to be very clever. Nothing can 
be more amusing than the story of the man in the Embassy at Naples who 
sets up the rumour that he is taken by brigands, and will have his ears 
and nose cut off unless he receive a ransom of 1,000/. by a certain day, 
subsequently acting himself the part of the brigand who receives the 
said ransom,—the need for a supply of money having becomo urgent. 
The article on the leadership of the next House of Commons, like the 
general run of the political papers in the St. Pauls, is somewhat thin. 








The Student and Intellectual Observer of Science, Literature, and Art. 
No. I., February, 1868. (Groombridge.)}—This magazine promises, as 
far as we can judge from a first number, to be a great success. It is 
written by real students, and students of great attainments,—with a con- 
siderable predominance of science no doubt,—but with a very good arch- 
nological article also, and has adopted the admirable idea of making its 
illustrations, which are beautifully executed in colours, scientific illustra- 
tions. The first illustration is a group of Screw pines in the delta of the 
Zambezi to illustrate an article on the Screw pine by the Curator of the 
Kew Museum. The other is a picture of the Rocky Mountain goat to 
illustrate an article on that animal. The history of Ozone, one of the 
best articles in the number, is lucidly told by Mr. Heaton, Professor 
of Chemistry in the college attached to Charing Cross Hospital. Mr. 
Wright, the eminent antiquarian, contributes an interesting paper illus- 
trated with woodcuts on ‘* Woman in Gaul and Britain,” the first chapter 
of a work on womenkind in all ages of Western Europe. Tho whole 
magazine appears to us thoroughly good, and to justify its title, though 
chiefly, as we have said, in the scientific region. It is only eighteen- 
pence, and contains 80 pages full of attainment and research. 

Carrélla: Lyrics, Lays, and Sympathies. By J. J. Britton. A. W. 
Bennett. )—Thore are some fair verses in this book. The first story, which 
gives its name to the whole, and the story of Alice Moore, aro good 
in their way. This is not very high praise, but we cannot say that any 
high praise is intended. It is something for Mr. Britton to boast of that 
he has earned this amount. 
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TO THE ELECTORS OF THE 
TNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
7th February, 1868, 
GENTLEMEN,—Dr. Wood's letter to Dr. Anstie resign- 


ing his Candidature for the University of London, and | 


giving his support to Mr. Lowe, on the ground of that 
gentleman's views on the subject of National Education 
and the Irish Church, has induced us to ask Mr. 
BAGEHOT for an explanation of his views on these two 
subjects, and he has consequently written the following 
letter—We are, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
R. H. HUTTON, M.A. 
WM. FOWLER, LL.B. 
TNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
12 UpPerR BELGRAVE STREET, 4th February, 1868. 
My Dear Huttox,—The subjects upon which you 


and my other friends wish me to state my opinions, | 


National Education and the Irish Church, are both so 
vast that I must begin without a word of preface, or I 
shall not in a single letter be able, even in the slightest 
manner, to say what I think upon either of them. 

As to the most urgent part of the Education question, 
the elementary teaching of the lowest classes, I do not 

sé any part of my zeal for it upon the Reform Act of 
last year. There is in many quarters a sudden and 
hurried anxiety to train our masters, the new voters, but 
Town I can imagine nothing more futile. An Education 
Measure is emphatically one which requires time to 
make itself felt. Some thirty years or more must elapse 
before the persons trained under a new system can be 
& commanding element in our population, and during 
those thirty years the effect of the Tory Reform Bill will 
be conclusively ascertained. I should despair of Eng- 
land if I thought we had in 1867 administered a poison, 
the sole antidote to which could never be felt till after 
the year 1900, 

The true reasons for educating our people are not 
new reasons of fear, but old reasons of duty. A teach- 
ing law for the mind is as much a constituent of sound 
Policy as a poor law for the body; the latter maintains 
the lower life of man, the former awakens the higher 
life. At particular conjunctures both may be difficult, 
but both must always be wished for. At this moment. 
for the first time for many years, I think a great Edu- 
cation Act is possible. “Religious and philanthropic 
zeal have done much, much that State action could 
never have done; but we can now supplement their 
work bya coarser compulsion, which is requisite in such 
& Country as ours, 

do not mean that at once we should by law require 


| every parent to send all his children to school. On the 
contrary, whatever may be the abstract value of such a 
moasure, we are not ripe for it, and could not enforce 
it. But we could compel every employer of children’s 
labour to prove that those children attend school. We 
could compel districts which now have no school, to 
exert themselves and create a school. We could make 
good means of instruction universal, and we could be 
sure that all employed children used those means; and 
in 80 doing we should make an advance of startling 
magnitude, 

| One caution is needful. The school supported by a 
rate which all pay must not be allied or attached toa 
denomination to which only some belong. We must 
not revive the Church-Rate grievance in another and 
more insidious form. 

As to Middle-Class Education, I entirely repudiate the 
notion that the items of its curriculum are to be selected 
with a view to what is called success in life. I hold, 
with an old teacher of ours, that the bane of these 
| classes now is the habit of estimating subjects * ac- 
| cording to their power to manure the money tree,” and 
I would not foster that habit as a good, but try to 
diminish it as a danger. I am, indeed, no advocate for 
obsolete or useless knowledge. I not only acknowledge, 
but maintain, that fresh and living subjects are better 
| for the active classes than dead or abstract ones. In 
this country, I believe, we are losing ground because 
our capitalists know no science; the degree to which 
modern languages have been neglected would be ex- 
tremely ridiculous, if it were not also very injurious. 
But in framing a new scheme for a new time, we must 
not forget what was true in old doctrines. We must 


of information, but to engender fitting habits of mind ; 
and if we adhere to principle we should soon tind a 
good result even in money matters; for the gambling 
propensities of our present commerce would, at least, 
be mitigated by the sobering influence of real culture. 

One study which it has been proposed almost to 
omit ought, I think, to be tenaciously retained; I mean 
the study of Grammar. No doubt a certain knowledge 
of a language may be acquired with little study of the 
grammar, or with none. But grammar has a use in 
itself; it has been well called “applied logic,” and it is 
by being made to learn its rules and to dwell on its 
distinctions that boys are best trained to watch the 
words they use, and know the steps by which they 
reason, 


scattered over England which I hope it will svon be 
proposed to combine, and out of these we may frame 
some new great Schools, teaching the best subjects in 
the best manner, and giving to parents that guidance 





remember that the true end is not to throw in scraps | 





We have now a great opportunity in Middle-Class | 
education. We have a multitude of endowments | 





| 


| 


and which it is the true function of State-controlled 
endowments to afford. 

As to University Education I wrote to you before, and 
with some pride, for I believe our University may claim 
to have years ago reached what are now admitted to be 
the best doctrines. The detail of her examinations will 
alter and improve year by year, but the idea upon which 
she started was right. She retains the old subjeces in 
her course, and introduces the new ones too, and has 
so grouped and proportioned them that while a sound 
knowledge of each should be obtained, the habit of con- 
sidering their relation and of observing how the funda- 
mental principles of one throw light on the fundamental 
principles of another ought to be acquired too, This 
stored thoughtfulness of mind is, if I may judge, the 
best and ripest fruit of a prolonged education. 

As to the Irish Church, I ought to write a whole letter, 
for every Irish question is complicated by a peculiar 
national character and by a long history, and this sub- 
ject is involved as much as any. But looked at practi- 
cally, I believe that only one conclusion, and that the 
simplest, the secularization of the Church revenues, 
and their devotion to some evidently na‘ional object 
like education, will be found possible. in the first 
place, the Roman Catholic Clergy refuse to accept any 
share in these revenues; but this, though most import- 
ant, is not to me the strongest argument. Whenever 
I begin to consider the subject, there always occur to 
me a few words of unheeded warning which a states- 
man addressed to me some years since, when I was 
framing ingenious schemes of Parliamentary Reform. 
He said, “It is not necessary only to have a plan before 
you, you must have also a force behind you.” Now, 
there is no force in the country sufficient to carry the 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church, while there 
is a force in the country amply sufficient to carry the 
secularization of the property of the Protestant Church, 
—the great force of Nonconformist Liberalism. If any 
foree breaks up the still firm fabric of the Irish Church, 
it will be in the main that force ; and in this case, as in 
others, the nature of the motive power must dictate 
the direction of the consequent policy. 

And even if this argument did not exist, the present 
attitude of the Roman Catholic priesthood shows how 
next to impossible it must be in such a country to offer 
an endowment to the clergy of a half hostile race, 
without suggesting the idea of a pecuniary bargain de- 
grading to the proposer, sure to be rejected by the pro- 
posed recipients, and not wholly consistent with the 
spirit of religion. 

I have written but scantily and insufficiently on these 
great subjects, but I hope I have said enough to show 


| ny fellow Graduates the nature of the convictions at 
| which I have arrived.—I am, yours very sincerely, 


in the chvice of instruction whish they so much need, 
\ 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 
R. H. Hurton, Esq. 
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PALL MALL.—EXCELLENT WINES, 


if ESSRS. FOSTER. respectfully 
announce for SALE hy AUCTION at the 
Gallery, 54 Pall Mall, on SATURDAY, the 8th inst., at 
1 o'clock precisely, the STOCK of a highly respectable 
West-End Wine Merchant, deceased, comprising very 
fine old Ports and Sherries, unusually good bottled 
Clarets (imported direct from Bordeaux), capital 
Champagne, and other wines. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


HE MAYFAIR SHERRY, at 36s 
per Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 








})} LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
e attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner wines ........0.+00 soseeeseee 248, SUS 
_ Fine wines, pale or gi 
Amontillado and Manzanilils .. 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry win: 
Ports—Crusted ....... soveeee 
— newly botiled ... 
Clarets—Pure sound wine 
— Fine, with bouquet ,, 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 368, 548; 
pints, 20s, 30s. 
_ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66s, 
72s; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 60s, 72s, 90s. 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
‘wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 
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SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
Vj TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
Jess imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 


rPYHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
a GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street. Liverpool: 7 Cornhiil; and 
Charing Cross, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
Fire Revenue to £518,055, and that of the Life to 
£254,397. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


rule PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 

duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and Curability, as follows:— 

ue 
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12 Table Forks.......ccc00001 1302 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons . 11362 002 402W0 
12 Dessert Forks . mp 0110011201150 
12 Dessert Spoons . .1 40110 011201150 
12 Tea Spoons .,......... 01601 O01 201 590 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowis....9 10 00 12 09 12 00 15 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .... 600 86” 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .... 660 9091000110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...|\0 340 400 400 46 





0 

1 MustardSpoon, giltbow!.0 180 209 200 25 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......9 260 360 860 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1 40110011001 100 
1 Butter Knife .... 260 400 569 60 
1 Soup Ladle .. vite 10 0.0 12 00 16 00170 
1 Sugar SHEP. sssssceseererseee|O 330 460 460 50 
















SS eee 
TotAl.....ccecececseee£/9 19 9112 9 613 9 614173 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liq: eur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, 


We “seen S. BURTON, GENERAL 
j FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 





and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 








T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
i The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * zabeth Lazenby.” 
‘This label is protected by perpetual injunction in | 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can | 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole pré ors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with | 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Soid by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- | 
men. 


| 
| 
| 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
/ for all who use the “United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance. 
Manufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 
and others. 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 






























READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, | 
| 
j 


Price 2s each ; 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 


With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persona, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


' Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 


Presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 





ged CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
Bd SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made ig any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 


| street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
| street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 





( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters' 


ee, 
VOLUNTEER TEACHERS. — Any 
_. persons who are williing to give Voluntary 
Assistance in teaching French, German, Drawing 
History, English Literature, Music, &¢., &e., &e ane 
juested to communicate with one of the Hon, Secre. 
‘taries (Hodgson Pratt, T. Paterson, A. Herbert) of the 
Working-Men’'s Club and Institute Union, 150 Strand 


USTAVE DORE’S GREAT PAINT. 

INGS are now on Exhibition at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly, Open daily from 11 a.m. till ¢ pm 
Admission, One Shilling; season tickets, available for 
three months, 5s, The hall is lighted up day and night 


HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the sole management of Mr 
JOHN RuSSELL.—Monday next, and during the week. 
the laughable Farce THE GOOSE WITH THE 
GOLDEN EGGS. After which (at 8 o'clock) the 
GRAND COMIC PANTOMIME, THE BABES IN THE 
WOOD; or, HARLEQUIN ROBIN HOOD AND HiIs 
MERRY MEN. Characters by Messrs. J. Clarke, J. D, 
Stoyle, Lingham, Fred. Payne, and W. H. Payne; Mes- 
dames Amy Sheridan, Harris, Nelly Harris, Florenee 
Eveleigh, and Polly Marshall. Harlequin, Mr. Fred 
Payne; Columbine, Madame Esta; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul 
Herring; and Clown, Mr. Harry Payne. 
Commence at 7 and terminate at 11. Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 3s and 2s; pit, 2s 6d; gallery, 1s. The Box Office 
is open from 10 till 5. 








6 ee RE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
; Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. — 
Last Two Morning Performances of the Pantomime on 
Wednesday next, Feb. 12, and on Saturday, Feb. 15, until 
further notice. Children and schools admitted at 
reduced prices to the following parts of the theatre:— 
Stalls, dress circle, and first circle, for Morning 
Performance only.—NOTICE.—* The HYPOCRITE,” 
cannot be performed riday, February 14. 
On Monday, Feb, 3, g the week will 
be performed the Comedy of the HYPOCRITE, 
Mr. Phelps, Messrs. Edmund Phelps, C. Warner, J, 
Rouse, W.C. Temple, F. Moreland; Mrs, Hermann 
Vezin, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, Miss Kate Harfleur, 
After which the Grand Christmas Pantomime, 
by E. L. Blanchard, entitled FAW FEE FO 
FUM; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant-Killer. The 
scenery by Mr. William Beverley. The charac- 
ters in the opening: Miss Poole, Mesdames Edith 
Stuart, Kate Harfleur, and Malle. Anais Tourneur, pre- 
mitre danseuse; Mr. Joseph Irving, Messrs. Moreland, 
J. B. Johnstone, Masters E. Lewis, F. Charles, F. Rus- 
sell, and Master Percy Roselle. In the Harlequinade 
(forming a treble company), Messrs. Harry Boleno, 
Charles Lauri, and Tom Dot, clowns; Messrs. 
Barnes, Morris, and Master Russell, pantaloons ; Messrs. 
Cormack, S. Saville, and Algar, Harlequins; Mesers, 
Sidney and Jelina, sprites; Mdlles. Fanny Lauri, 
Advtle Marion, and Eugénie Valckeneere, columbines, 
The Juvenile Christy's Minstrels; Majilton the Gro- 
tesque ; and the celebrated Skaters, Madame Fredreka 
and Mr. Elliott. The whole produced under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. On Satur- 
day, Feb. 15, the performances will commence with 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of HENRY the EIGHTH, 
terminating with the fall of Wolsey. Cardinal Wolsey, 
Mr. Phelps, Katherine, Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 

Doors open at half-past six, the performance to 
commence at seven o'clock. Box Office open from ten 
to five daily. e 


WONDROUS CHRISTMAS 
i SHILLING’S WORTH.—Mahomet's Coffin 
Floating in the Air.—Spiritual Manifestations, a la 
Home, daily presented in Professor Pepper's ORIGI- 
NAL ENTERTAINMENT, founded on Faraday’s Re- 
searches; distinguishing pure science from the unreal, 
as exemplified in the pretended manifestations—The 
pathetic story of the Babes in the Wood, with optical 
effects, recited by Mr. Damer Cape—Matthews’ Modern 
Magic—Pianoforte Recitals, by Madame Niebuhr— 
Clerkenwell Explosion, photographed by V. Heath— 
Amusing Ventriloquism by Mdlle. Cavalho—Exploration 
of Abyssinia, by Thomas Baines, Esq.—Paris Exhibi- 











tion: Machine-made Jewellery shown by Mr. Edwin 
Streeter, Conduit street-—The Automatic Leotard. Open 
from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
] ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
and Co.).—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 
ENDS. 
Prize Meda} Paraffine Candles......... 
Canadian Paraffine Candles 
Petro-Stearine Candles .,, 





1s 8d per Ib. 
~ SR « 
. we » 










Stearine Candles ............ ls0d , 
Petroline Tr 
ends Od 
Cc . 4s 6d per gallon. 


12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 68 per 
ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 43 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1.000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 
STR AW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 53; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 


4s 6d, 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 





Nema FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
d 


Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 303 per dozen. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 


paper, 40 pages, 28 per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 
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2 > . —— 
sLE of DOGS RELIEF FUND 
lI COMMITTERS. 
For THE ENTIRE DISTRICT. — 
The Rev. W. J. CAPARN, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
= 2 We CARPENTER, St. Paul's, Cubitt Town, Isle 
. her J HEWLsTT, St. Luke's, Millwall. 
es Rev, C.J. WHITMORE, Presbyterian Minister, Isle 
cawes Esq., Chemical Works, Millwall. 
H. Toye, Esq., Lewisham. 


nd Hon. Secretary—CHARLES OWEN. 
—- r tondon and County Bank (Limehouse 


Branch). 

+ TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The Third Lecture of the series will be delivered on 
February llth, at 8.30 p.m., by Professor W illiamson, 
FRS. Subject: “ Experimental Science in Relation to 

‘oneral Education.” 
teen Lectures will be as follows :-— 

March 10—George E. Street, AR.A. Subject: “The 
Connection of Architecture and Painting.’ 

May 12—SirJohn Lubbock, F.R.S. Subject: “Savages 
and the Primitive Condition of Man. Y . 

‘Jane 9—Professor Masson, M.A. Subject: “ What 
we Know of Shakespeare Personally. 

Tickets for the Course, which are transferable, and 
will admit either ladies or gentlemen, may be obtained 
at the Oftice of the College, price 10s 6d. — rhe proceeds 
will be paid over to the fund now being raised for erect- 
ing the south wing of the College. : 
~° JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

Jan. 31, 1868. 

YETTES COLLEGE. 

1 HEAD MASTER. 

The Trustees of the Fettes College, now in course of 
erection at Comely Bank, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, desire to hear of a gentleman wio 
will undertake the duties of Head Master. 

As it is intended that the College should be con- 
ducted on a system similar in its general principles to 
that of the public schools of England, it is desirable 
that, besides being otherwise qualitied, the Head Master 
should have had practical experience of that system. 

The fixed salary will be £1,000 a year, with an unfur- 
nished house forming part of the College buildings ; 
put a considerable increase may be anticipated, depen- 
dent in amount upon the number of Pupils attending 
the College. 

It is expected that the College will be opened in the 
Autumn of 1870. But @ proportion of the saiary will be 
paid to the Head Master from the date of his appoint- 
ment, in order that, in so far as may be compatible with 
his other engagements, the Trustees may have the 
benefit of his advice and assistance in the selection of 
Under Masters, and in completing the organization of 
the College. 

Further particulars may be obtained from FREDE- 
RICK PITMAN, Esq., W.S., Clerk to the Trustees, 48 
Castle street, Edinburgh, to whom applications, with 
relative testimonials, may be addressed between this 

ate and the Ist of May next. 

Edinburgh, Ist January, 1868. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

(In connection with the University of London.) 

PROFESSORSHIP of CIVIL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING, 

The Trustees of Owens College, having, since the 
date of their previous advertisement, received the 
promise of additional contributions toward the En- 
gineering Fund, have to announce that they are now in 
@ position to offer to the Professor, from the com- 
mencement of the Session 1868-9, a fixed stipend of 
£300, and a guarantee that his income (including fees) 
shall not for the first five years be less than £500 per 
aunum, and to provide such skilled assistance as may 
prove necessary. 

Under these circumstances the Trustees have not as 
yet made any selection from amongst the present 
candidates, but they propose to retain the applications 
which they have already received, and to extend the 
time for receiving applications, in order that others 
who may be influenced by the altered conditions may 
have an opportunity of offering themselves. 

Gentlemen willing to become Candidates for the 
Professorship, and to enter upon its work in October 
next, are invited to send in applications, stating their 
age and qualifications, and accompanied by testi- 
monials, to “The Trastees of Owens College,” under 
cover to the Registrar, on or before the 29th inst. 

Further information will be given on application to 
the Principal. 

The Trustees particularly request that application 
may not be made to them individually. 

J. G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 

February 3. 1863. 


F 4 REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
- (Newton House, Church street), KENSINGTON.— 
The Rev. W. H. CHANNING is now preaching Two 
Series of Sermons, 
Subjects: Morning, “Free Religious Communion ;” 
y ‘The Spiritual and Social Tendencies of the 
ge. 
_ Sunday, February 9: Morning, “The Centre of Unity 
in Free Religion;’ Evening, “Sketch of the Free 
Religious Union lately Organized in the U.S. A.” 
Hours of Service, 11 a.m., and 7 p.m. 


1 R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
L DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires or ligatures. 























| ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, 

Established 1836. Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000, in 
50,000 Shares of £50 each. Paid-up Capital, £925,428. 
Reserve Fund, £425,428. 

DIRECTORS, 
Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. | Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq., 
John Edmund Anderdon, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick Francis, Esq. 
Thos, Tyringham Bernard, | Edwd. W. T. Hamilton, 

eRq. =sq.. MP. 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. | Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
John William Burmester, William Champion Jones, 


Esq. “Sq. 

John Fleming, Esq. William Nicol, Esq. 
GENERAL MANAGER.— William MeKewan, Esq. 
CuieF INspector.—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
AScIsTANT-GENERAL MANAGER. — William Howard, 
Esq. 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT.—James Gray, Esq. 
INSPECTORS OF BRaNncuks.—H, J. Lemon, Esq., and C, 
Sherring, Esq. 

SecreTarny.—F, Clappison, Esq. 

Head Office—21 Lombard street. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors, 
held on Thursday, the 6th of February, 1868, at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, the following 
Report for the year ending the 31st of December, 1867, 
was read by the Secretary :— 

WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the 
Balance-Sheet of the Bank for the half-year ending the 
$list of December last, have the pleasure to report that, 
after paying all charges, and interest to customers, and 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, the net 
profits amount to £82,624 15s 4d. This sum, added to 
£7,081 1s 1d, brought forward from the last account, 
produces a total of £89,705 16s 5d, 

The usual Dividend of 6 per cent. is recommended, 
together with a Bonus of 3 per cent. for the half-year, 
both free of income-tax, which will absorb £31,895 0s 3d, 
and leave £7,810 16s 2d, to be carried forward to profit 
and loss new account. The Dividend for the whole 
year 1867 will thus be 20 per cent. 

The Directors have to announce the retirement of 
Coles Child, Esq., from the Board, on account of ill- 
health, and the election of Frederick Francis, Esq., in 
his stead. This creates a vacancy in the Auditorship, 
which it is in the power of the meeting to fill up. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are— 

Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, Esq., M.P., 

Philip Patton Blyth, Esq., 

Edward William Terreck Hamilton, Esq., M.P., 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend and Bonus (together £1 16s per share), 
free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office, 
or at any of the Branches, on and after MONDAY, the 
17th inst. 





BALANCE-SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY 
—_— COMPANY, 318T DECEMBER, 1867. 
R. 

To capital ............ £1,000,000 0 0 
To instalments un- 

paid not yet due 74,572 0 0 
—_———_- £925,428 0 0 
Toreserve fund ... £500,000 0 0 
To instalments un- 


paid not yet due 74,572 0 0 


i) 





425,428 0 
To amount due by 
the Bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, 
WR, ecnssess eocucosese £12,195,149 19 3 
To liabilities on ae- 
ceptances, cover- 
ed by guarantees 
and securities ... 1,790,160 1 8 
—_—_—_——_ 13,985,510 011 
To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account £7,081 1 1 
To gross profit for 
the half - year, 
after making pro- 
vision for badand 
doubtful debts ... 226,973 4 1 
i 234,054 5 2 
£15,570,220 6 1 
Cr. 
By cash on hand at 
head office, and 
branches, and 
with Bank of Eng- 
ee - £1,979,418 19 1 
By cash placed at 
cull and at notice, 
covered by securi- 
HOB .cccccrcesene eocoe §=61,331,172 2 6 
nite Some ts 
Investments, viz. :— 
By Governmentand 


guaranteed stocks 1,075,175 11 6 


' By other stocks and 


BCCUTITICS ......006 63448 3 8 
——_——__1,158, 623 15 2 
By discounted bills 
and advances to 
customersintown 
and country ...... 
By liabilities of cus- 
tomers for drafts 
accepted by the 
Bank (as per 
CONTA) crececsseres 


8,979,541 17 8 


790,160 1 8 
—_——_——_ 10,769,701 19 4 
By freehold premises in Lombard 





They 80 perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
‘distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; and leasehold property at the 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be branches. with fixtures and fittings 
found superior to any teeth ever before used. This | By interest paid to customers 

method does not require the extraction of roots, or any | By salaries and all other expenses 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth | “at head office and branches, includ- 
that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation , ing income-tax on profits and 
snd mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered | salaries........... 


street and Nicholas lane, freehold 


218,328 11 3 
37,346 19 7 





Sound and useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 








Dr. Prorit AND Loss Account. 
To interest paid to customers as above £57,3 
To expenses ditto .......... poveeneoveenesene ) 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to 
new account .......... eoccecsece ereeseecee 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half- 
year 
To bonus of 3 per cent. .... cove 
To balance carried forward .,. 








27,298 6 9 
7.80016 2 








£254,054 5 2 


Cr. 
By balance brought forward from last 
account 
By gross profit for the half-year, after 
making provision for bad and doubt- 
ful debts 


£7,081 1 1 





226.973 4 1 





£24,054 5 2 
We, the undersigned, have examined the fore- 
going balance-sheet, and have found the same to be 
correct, (Signed) 
WILLIAM NORMAN,) . 
R. H. SWAINE, ‘5 Auditors. 
London and County Bank, 30th January, 1863. 





The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 
printed for the use of the shareholders, 

2. That a Dividend of 6 per cent., together with a 
Bonus of 3 per cent., both free of income-tax, be declared 
for the half-year ending 31st December, 1867, payable 
on and after Monday, the 17th inst., and that the balance 
of £7,810 168 2d be carried forward to profit and loss 
new account. 

3. That Hugh Culling Eardley Childers, Esq., M.P., be 
re-elected a Director of this Company; that Philip 
Patton Blyth, Exsq., be re-elected a Director of this 
Company; that Edward William Terreck Hamilton, 
Esq., M.P., be re-elected a Director of this Company. 

4. That William Norman and Richard Hinds Swaine, 
Esqs., be elected Auditors for the current year. 

5. That Whitbread Tomson, Esq., be elected an 
Auditor for the current year, 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
able manner in which they have conducted the affairs 
of the Company. 

7. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to 
the Auditors of the Company for their services during 
the past year, 

8. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to 
William McKewan, Esq., to the Chief Inspector, to the 
Chief Accountant, to the Secretary, and to al! the other 
Officers of the Bank, for the zeal and ability with which 
they have discharged their respective duties, 

(Signed) W. NICOL, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was re- 
solved, and carried unanimously, 

9. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presen- 
ted to William Nicol, Esq., for his able aud courteous 
conduct in the chair. 


(Signed) 
W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy Chairman. 
(Extracted from the Minutes. 








(Signed) F, CLAPPISON Secretary. 
I ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
4 COMPANY. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND 
on the Capital of the Company, at the rate of 6 per cent. 
for the Half-year ending 3ist December, 1867, with a 
BONUS of 3 per cent., will be paid to the Proprietors, 
either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard street, or at any 
of the Company's Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, 
the 17th inst. By order of the Board, 

W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 

21 Lombard street, Feb. 6, 1868. 





H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 
: (114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 
London— 429 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 

Navy, Military, Deputy Lieutenants’ Outfits, and 
Court Dresses completed on the shortest notice, the 
Embroidery and Appointments being kept ready, and 
may be inspected. 

COURT DRESSES LENT for LEVEES or DRAW- 
ING-ROOMS. 








YERVAN'TS’ LIVERIES, best, at 
K moderate prices. 

IL J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, and 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpoul. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS and CO, 

THE CELEBRATED «No. 2,” £10. 

|) cinta MACHINES, from £5 5s. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 


7 F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 


yj OLtzr's COD LIVER OIL— 
a Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 com- 
petitors, making 5 meduls awarded for this celebrated 
Oil, made from fresh livers, and not putrid, as the darker 
oils. See Lancet, Medical Times, Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. 
Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. 
de Besche, Pnysician to the King of Sweden, &c., &. 
Sold in capsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s 3d_ each. 
Cireulars and testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane, London, E.C., contractor to the North 
Londou Consumption Hospital, 
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EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 





Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Exq. | 


Harry George Gordou,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq,., 
George Ireland, Esq. 4i.P. 
Manage 

The Directors a1 
the following terms, viz.. f at 5 per cent., for ¢ 
years at 5}, and for * years and oan at 6 per cent. 
per annum, 

Applic ations for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By orier, R. A, CAMERON, Secretary. 


a. INVESTMENTS. 


he CEYLON C¢ IMPANY ( (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceyion and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guar witee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company 

Broad street, London, By order 
R. A. C. AMERON, Secretary. 





J. Beale, Esq. 


e Debentures on 









NITED STATES’ 5/20 and 10/40 

BONDS at present prices pay over 8 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. per annum, respectively. Messrs, 
BELDING, KEITH, and Co., American Bankers and 
Merchants, 80 Lombard street, London, buy and sell 
or exchange these bonds for any others, or others for 
these, at the current rates of the day, charging one com- 
mission only for exchange; and cash the Coupons on 
American Bonds and Stocks, Further particulars and a 
Synopsis of Acts authorizing these loans, also Pamphlet 
on Bonds, by post or on application. 


ELDING, KEITH, and CO., American 
Bankers and Merchants, 80 Lombard strect, 
London, issue Bills of Exchange, payable in currency 
or gold, in any part of the United States; make collec- 
tions of Drafts or Accounts; purchase Amer 
ducts, and receive Consignments suitable fur American 
markets, on commission. 








] [AN {D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 

Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696, Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members, 

RETURNS FOR 1867. 

FirE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dee., 1866)—£1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of ns of good position and character, 


VIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused A! 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an oun Payment of from £3 to 
; to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loeal Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 














. J. VIAN, Secretary 
| I OUSEKEEPERS.—Go to the 
PEOPLE'S MARKET. 


_— LY MEN.— Send to the 
PEOPLE'S M: ARKE T. 


ow L E'S MARKET, 272 White- 
chapel road, London,—The public supplied with 


good butchers’ meat, grocery, &c., &¢., at reasonable 
prices. Orders with remittances promptly executed. 
Cheques and Post-Oflice orders to be made payable to 
WM. E. WHITTINGHAM, crossed “London and 
Westminster Bank.” 











Present prices :— 
Legs or Saddles of Mutton .,.64d to 7d per Ib. 
ENON. sis veccuseccconecedaysacteretenions Gd * 
Hams..... to 10d ’ 


Bacon ... 7d to 10d 
New Season Black Tea covccccccsccece eS A gy 


TEA: packets of 7lb., 14!b., and 28lb, delivered free 
within 10 miles of the market. Chests of about 90Ib. 
delivered free to any Railway Station in England, 
or by steamer to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Wexford, London- 
derry, or Belfast. Booking Offices have been opened 
near the following Railways :—North London, 6 Broad 
street buildings; Great Eastern, 7 Commercial street ; 
14 St. Swithin’s lane; where orders received up to 
10.15 a.m. will be ready for delivery after 3.45 p.m. 
Deposit accounts opened with families at a distance on 
receipt of not less than £5, against which all orders will 
be punctually executed up to the amount standing to 
the credit. J. McCALL and CO., of Houndsditeh, 





OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPO" r. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. or 
upwards be taken at one time, 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash, 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 


NITY SOAP, 


Pa Imers ston buildings, Old | 


un Pro- | Merchant, 
| Commerce, 


| The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 

= LIFE 

ok COMPANY. 

| Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments. 

| 


Shareholders. 


S.W.; with branches at Caleutta, Mac 
bay: also in Ceylon and China; 
| throughout the United Kingdom and ‘Her Mujesty's 
* | Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 
| on the Continent of Europe. 
! 
| 
| 


[SN Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, 





DIRECTORS, 
| William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 
Peter Hood, Esq.. M.D. 
| Jasper Wilson Johns, Esq. 
| George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 
urd Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
| Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
Win. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
| Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F i 
Department of Medical Statisties—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S.. General Register Office, 
( Yonsulting z Actuai y—Arthur Seratehley, Esq, MLA. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSIN ; 
Annual Premium Income exce £225,000 
Claims paid exceed  ...........c0ceeee 3,000,000 
INDIAN BUSLNESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £105,000 
























Claims paid exceed,,......ccceereeee 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT LN INDIA AND THE EAST. 
CALCUTTA, 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 
S. A. Apear, Esq. (essrs, Apcar and Co.), Merchant. 
W. Blacker, Esq., Merchant. 
A. M. Dowleans, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace 
. & dridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton and Co.,), 
Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 









G, 


F. J. Fergusson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Fergusson), Solicitor. 
Manackjce Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 
Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H. Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.8, 





MADRAS, 
Board of Manugement. 
F. H. Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 


pany. 

John M‘Iver, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer Bank of 
Madras. 

John Miller, Esq., Administrator-General. 

D. H. Paterson, Esq., F.R.C.S 

Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L, O’Brien, Esq. 

BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. Astley, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel McCulloch, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon, Framjee Nusserwanjee Patel, Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants. 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M., Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

Managing Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co,, Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in ahout twelve years, 
issued Policies assuring Rs, 5,98,45,364, or nearly Six 
Millions sterling. This isample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
peny for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Unecovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, 8.W 1/1/68, 


| ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, and at the 
Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


NOD LIVER OIL.—Pale Newfoundland. 
J Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness 
have been received from the following eminent physi- 
cians :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &e., &e.; Dr. Scott, 
M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., 
L.R.C.P., M.R.CS., &e., &e. "Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 

In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 28 9d; quarts, 
5s; five pints, Us. 














JAPID CU R E of SE VE RE COLD 
»v by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
«To Mr. Winnall, Bookseller, 108 High street, Birming- 
ham: I had been troubled with a severe cold and a 
difficulty of breathing, with tightness at the chest. 
Your assistant prescribed me Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and 
in a few minutes the tightness of my chest had en- 
tirely left, leaving only a slight cough, which left me 
next day.” They give instant relief to asthma, consump- 
tion, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the breath and 


ASSURANCE 


3, and Bom- 
Agencies 


| A THIRD EDITION 
IS NOW READY OF THE 


JANUARY PART of 


Capittal—“£500,000, fully subscetbod by upwards of 500 | iG 0 0) D WwW O R D S. 


(Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, “'. 
Majesty's Chaplains, 


Mf the FEBRUARY PART, which is now re 
Contents are ;— baie Teady, the 





> OC Of Her 


1, The WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A Love g 
a » Author of * John Halifax, - *ntle mene 
Illustrations, Ch aps. IV., V., VI. = 
oJ 


2, The RAVENS. By Isa aig 0. 
Dlustrs ation. ‘ “ws Some, With an 

CCE HOMO.” 
KE. Gladstone, 

. MUCH WORK for LITTLE PLAY. 

Gilbert. With an Illustration, 

TWO FRIENDS. By 8. Adye. 

3. A GIPSIES’ CHRISTMAS GATHER G. By Ww 
R. 8. Ralston. With Portraits, “ By W. 





Part Il. By the Right Hon. W 


+ 


By William 





7. The PAST and the FUTURE. By A. P. State 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, > aay, 
8. A STRIKING CONTRAST. By the Editor, 


9. PART of a LIFE. By Mrs. Macquox Vi ' 
Illustration. r quoid. ith an 
. DISCIPLESHIP. By George MacDonald, With 
an [llustration. a 
ll, DAYS and NIGHTS iv PERSIA, By Arminius 
Vimbéry. : 
12. BIRDS of PASSAGE. With Nita strations, 
13. The STORY of ERASMUS. , Hen A 
Author of “ The Eclipse of F. m. £ y Rogers, 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, 
— 


CONTENTS of the FEBRUARY NUMBER:— 
1, The UNION of CHRISTENDOM, in its HO 
ASPECT. By the Dean of Canterbury, mE 
2. The FOOD of the PEOPLE, By Benjamin Shaw, 


— 





ee 





alf-a-Crown Monthly. 
CONTEMPORARY RE VIEW, 


Theological, Literary, and Social, 


THOMAS HOBBES of MALMESBURY. By the 
Rev. John Hunt, 

The MARRIAGE LAWS of ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND. By John Boyd Kinnear. 

. The INFLUENCE of PLATO'S SOCIAL THEORIES 

in MODERN TIMES. By Dr. E. Zeller, Heidel- 


berg. 
6. The EDUCATION of WOMEN. By the Rev. Thomas 
Markby. 

7. The LON De IN PRESS :—IL.— Tie Spectator, Guardian, 

and Nonconformist, (Concluded). 

8. HYLAS. By the Rev. Henry Hayman. 

. NOTICES of BOOKS :—I. Theological.—II. His- 
torical and Biographical.—III. Philosophical and 
Scientifle.—IV. Classical.—V. Travel.—VI. Poetry, 
Fiction, and Essay.—VII. Miscellaneows.—VILL 
German Literature —CX. French Literature, 

STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
DARQU ETS SOLIDAIRES— 
HOWARD and SON'S PATENT PARQUET 

FLOORS and BORDERINGS, for rooms, halls, &., 

being manufactured by improved steam mac hinery, are 

laid complete, at less cost than Turkey carpets, and 
stand perfectly. Sanaples at 

26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 


hd HARATED WHEAT 
kJ) PHOSPHATES,—A Dietetic Preparation supplying 
an important deficiency in the ordinary food of Invalids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK, 
Sold in bottles at Is, 2s, and 3s 6d each. None genuine 
without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Chemists and Drugzgists. 


a 


or 











Panis Exurnition, TWO GOLD MEDALS, 
I IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
4 of MEAT, as distinguished from “LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine 
and of perfect flavour by Baron Lichig, whose sig- 
nature is on every genuine jar. Cheapest and pures 
stock of Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthen- 
ing for Children and Invalids. llb., 14s; 4lb., 7s 6d; 
}ib., 48; 20z., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best 
beef-tea. Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of 
Crosse and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark 
lane. 





USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 





-FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT S& PILLS. 
—EFFECT of COLD.—Numerous and severe 

are the diseases resulting from exposure to low tempe 
rature. Skin, muscles, lungs, and circulation become 
disordered, and serious illnesses succeed, uniess the 
derangement receive timely attention. Holloway’s 
soothing Ointment well rubbed on the afilicted part is 
an inestimable remedy. When the lungs or heart have 
an irregular action, the Ointment must be well rubbed 
upon the chest, and assisted in its curative efforts by 
Holloway’s Pills. These noble medicaments mutually 
assist each other, All disorders springing from neg- 
lected colds, chills, wet, or other atmospheric vicissi- 
tudes are thus safely and speedily checked in their 
course, and freed from pain aud danger by Holloway’s 








16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


lungs. Price 1s 14d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


preparations, 
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THE 
es 
DEDICATED by permission to FIELD-MARSHAL ILR.H. the DUKE of 


CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s, 
MEMOIR of the SERVICES of Lieutenant-General Sir 


A SAMFORD WHITTINGHAM, K.C.B., K.C.H., G.C.F. Derived chiefly from 
ters and from those of Distinguished Contemporaries, Edited by Major- 


INAND WHITTINGHAM, C.B, 
deserves an attentive perusal, which it will well repay.”"— 


his own Le 
General Fer 







his memoir 
United Service Mag 

“Jt is extremely 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ue, 
interesting.”"—Morning Star. 








In square crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


XEL, and other POEMS, translated from the Swedish by 
A Henry Lockwoop, 

“These versions are distinguished by 
both vigour and delicacy. Mr. Lockwood 
evidently possesses no small share of 
poetic talent, and he has consequently 
been able adequately to render the spirit 
and to preserve the beauties of the 
original poems.”—Z/mperial Review, 

“In the admitted dearth and stagna- 
tion of really good poetry at home, one 
may well and warmly hail such poetic 
treasures from abroad,”"—Lirerpool Mail. 

“The verses are very spirited, and the 
subjects chosen are well fitted to popu- 
larize Swedish legendary lore in this 
country.”"—John Bull, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


“Mr, Lockwood has done an accept- 
able service to English literature by 
translating these poems, and has dis- 
charged with very considerable care and 
success his duties as a translator.”— 
Saturday Re view. : 

“These versions are poetical, natural, 
and flowing, and rarely suggest a foreign 
original." —British Quarterly Review, 
“The poetry is quite worthy to rank 
with the best of our recent English pro- 
ductions.”"—Lirerpool Daily Post. 

“There is something genuine and 
hearty in almost every poem in the 
book." —(Queen. 











ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S “LAWS of THOUGHT.” 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s 6d. 
A N OUTLINE of the Necessary LAWS of THOUGHT: 
fl a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev, WILLIAM, Lord 
Archbishop of York, D.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. Ninth Thousand. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
cna and TYNDALL on MIRACLES: an Essay. 
i 3y WILLIAM Fow sr, LL.B. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
UTHORSHIP of the PRACTICAL ELECTRIC TELE- 
di GRAPH, in Seven Letters. Edited, in Assertion of his Brother's Rights, by 
the Rev. THOMAS FOTHERGILL COOKE, M.A, 

“While philosophers were playing with the telegraph, and exhibiting it as a ‘posst- 
bility,, Mr. Cooke grasped the electric toy, and converted it into one of the subtlest 
and most valuable agents the world has ever beheld.”"—CROMWELL F, VAKLEY, Dublin 
Express, Noy. 21,1866, (Page 69.) 

“Mr. Cooke, who, far more even than Wheatstone, deserves the title of Father 
of the Electric Telegraph, will assuredly ever maintain the premivre niche in the 
role of the scientitle and mechanical benefactors of the human race."—ngineering 
Review, Feb, 15, 1867, (Page 92.) 

Bath: R. E. Peacn. 


TOWER for SMOKE.—The BUILDER of 'THIS WEEK, 
LX 44, or by post, 5d, contains :—View, Plan, and Section of “The Cliff,” East- 
bourne, with special Arrangements for Smoke and Ventilution—Professor G, G. 
Scott's Lectures at the Royal Academy—Essay on the Drainage of Land—Fittings 
of Cottages—The Sewage Discussion—Art Schools, and other Papers, with all the 
news, sanitary and artistical.—1 York street, Covent Garden, and ail Newsmen, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 








erage nema 











_—————————— 
UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE.—Revised Lists of New 

and Choice Books in circulation and on sale at Mudie's 

Select Library are now ready, and will be forwarded on 

application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 

First-class Subscription for a constant succession 

of the Newest Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal ierms, 


AQUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— 
5 CHEAP BOOKS.— NOTICE, — One Hundred 
Thousand Volumes of Recent Books (Second-hand), and more 
than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors, 
in ornamental bindings, suitable for Wedding and Birth- 
day Presents, are now on sale, at greatly reduced prices, at 
Mudie's Select Library. Catalogues postage Sree on appli- 
cation. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford street. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside. 





Framing size 19 in, by 15 in., price 5s. 
R. ADAM CLARKE. A Fine 
Portrait on Steel, an undoubted likeness. 

“To those who possess the admirable Commentary 
of Dr. Clarke, a likeness of the learned, pious, and in- 
dustrious commentator will not be unacceptable, It is 
admirable as a work of art, and so cheap thut all may 
possess it."—Press, 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Crown 8vyo, bevelled boards, 4s 6d. 


COMMENT on RUTH, and NOTES 
UPON JONAH, by the Rey. THoMAS FULLER, 
D.D., Author of “ Fuller's Church History,” &.; also, 
by the same learned and pious Author:— 
ABEL REDIVIVUS, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
CAUSE and CURE of a WOUNDED CONSCIENCE, 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 4s 6d, 
JOSEPH'’S PARTI-COLOURED COAT, &c., 1 vol. 
crown Svo, 4s 6d. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
Price 1s. 
| ga-y- ‘E PUBLISHED in 1855 as 
to the RELIGIOUS WORKING of the COM- 
MON SCHOOLS in the STATE of MASSACHUSETTS, 
witha Preface. By the Hon. EpwArp TWISLETON, late 
Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland. Third 
Edition, 
WILLIAM 
Booksellers. 


RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 


2 





Recently published, price 5s, 
TPHUE LAW as to SUPPRESSION of 
RIOT and REBELLION; and, in particular, as 
to Martial Law for such Suppression, 


byes TARIES on MARTIAL 
/ LAW, &c., comprising all the Authorities on the 
Subject. with an Introduction containing Comments on 
the Charge of the Lord Chief Justice. by W. EF. 
FULLARD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Com- 
mon Law Procedure” and Editor of Crown and Nisi 
Prius Reports for the years 1856-1867, 

“The author has swept every corner in his research 
after authorities in any way bearing on his theme; 
and in this work will be found all that can be known 
on the subject."—Law Journal, Sept. 6, 1867. 

“It is well that any doubts which hang around 
Martial law should be the subject of temperate inquiry.” 
—Morning Post, Oct. 16, 1867, 

London: STEVENS and Sons, Bell Yard. 


Now ready, small 8yo, 4s 6d. 


HE WORLD as DYNAMICAL and 
IMMATERIAL; and the NATURE of PER- 
CEPTION. By B.S. WyLp, F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp; London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


IRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS 

in the * PALL MALL GAZETTE.”—Announce- 

ments of Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted in 

the PALL MALL GAZETTE at a charge of Half-a-Crown. 

They may be sent through an Advertising Agent, 

Newsagent, or Librarian; or, properly authenticated, 
#0 the Office, Northumberland street, Strand, W.C. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 
Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, red edges, 2s 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: 


BEING THE 
RECORDED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST DURING HIS MINISTRY ON EARTH. 


“Extracts from Scripture, if judiciously made, are 
valuable and useful, We can recommend * The Divine 
Teacher.’ "—Guardian. 

“A far greater service is done than may at first sight 
appear, by the mere reproduction of our Lord's words 
in immediate chronological sequence and in a separate 
form. And it is very remarkable, and no small proof 
of the transcendency of our Lord's words, that there is 
scarcely a fragment that is not weighty enough to be a 
text. Anothercharacteristic that such an arrangement 
as this brings out is the vast ethical and doctrinal com- 
pass of our Lord's teaching. It would hardly, perhaps, 
be imagined how great and how holy an interest is 
excited by such a method. Not only do the Master's 
words stand forth free from all human comment, but 
they produce an impression that is new and surprising. 
We have found children, for instance, reading the book 
with avidity. The compiler has done bis work with 
great thoughtfulness, reverence, and skill; and we 
heurtily thank him for thus embodying a very simple 
idea in a way that is calculated to do great service to 
hoth the theologian and the devout.”—Zng/lish /ndepen- 
dent, 

“ The idea is excellent, the workmanship thoughtful, 
and the book will be a valuable aid to devotion. The 
little volume will be highly prized by those who are 
longing and seeking help that may bring them into 
closer fellowship with the Divine Master and Lord of 
the Church.” —British Quarterly Review, 

“A novel and somewhat singular arrangement of 
our Lord's actual ‘ sayings’ as recorded in the Gospels. 
It is beautifully printed, appropriately got up, and 
contains a very serviceable index.”—Aecord. 

“A beautiful little volume. It ought to be a most 
acceptable reading-buok for both old and young.”— 
Publishers’ Circular. 

“It was a happy idea that suggested the bringing 
together into one focus all the words of the Saviour, 
and it has been carefully and completely carried out, 
in a way that makes this little book an epitome of the 
Life of Christ. A full and impartial index is given at 
the close of the work, As a pocket manual for the 
Parochial Visitor, the Scripture Reader, and Sunday- 
School Teacher, this little book will be practically very 
convenient; while, as a devotional companion for the 
closet, it will be invaluable. We could not suggest a 
more desirable present for young persons on a birth- 
day, or at Confirmation, than a copy of ‘The Divine 
Teacher.’ "—//ampshire Chronicle. 

“An excellent little volume. It exhibits throughout 
a very marked amount of care in its preparation, and 
it will be found a very valuable manual,”—JSerwick 
Warder, 

SaiTH, E.per, and Co., 65 Gornhill. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


ieee by the WAYSIDE. 


K By T. Werperr. 
“We give Mr. Herbert's volume the place of honour, 
and it well deserves it.......The longest and, on the 


whole, the best poem in the book is one entitled * The 
Two Sisters’......‘ Lurlie: a Masque,’ shows that the 
author has considerable command over rhyme and 
rhythm; and some of the shorter pieces evidence not 
a little poetic feeling. "—Atheneum, 

“*Sketches by the Wayside,’ published simply on its 
merit, ought, nevertheless, to challenge the examina- 
tion of those who would desire to be thoughtful critics 
of contemporary literature, There is a tone about it of 
calmness and purity which is truly soothing and satis- 
fying in these feverish days.”—London Society. 

“ One or two short hymns in this volume are worthy 
of being printed separately.”—Spectator, 

London; ALFRED W, BENNET?, 5 Bishopsgate With- 
out, E.C. 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 
LECTURE on the HISTORY, 
PROGRESS, and PRESENT STATE of ART 
EDUCATION in ENGLAND. By the Hon. Mr. 
Primrose, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adéle,” &. 3 vols, 


7 : : 
Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the 
Author of “St. Olave’s.” &e. 3 vols, 

“This book is written in a very graceful manner, 
occasionally eloquent and pathetic. The book has a 
Vitality which distinguishes the productions of but few 
of our contemporary novelists, The author has shown 
a real creative power, and has given us some perfectly 
new and original characters."—ASaturday Review, 


Northern Roses: a Yorkshire 


Story. By Mrs. Euiis, Author of “The Women of 
England,” &, 3 vols. 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


Harpy, 3 vols, 
“Mrs, Hardy has written so well that her book will 
please a numerous class of readers,”—Tiémes, 


Love's Sacrifice. By Mrs, W. Grey. 


“There is much to admire in * Love's Sacrifice.’ The 
more startling incidents of the drama are set forth 
with excellent skill and vigour.”—Afthenwum. 

fTurst and BLAcKeErt, 13 Great Marlborough street, 








THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 


ON THE WING. 


By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook 
street, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 

SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on 
True and False Teaching. Translated, with 
Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on Ancient 
and Modern Sophistry, by R. W. Mackay, M.A, 
Author of “The Progress of the Intellect,” “The 

Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,” &e. 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh, 


Now ready, price 1s, ‘ 
YEMARKS on the SALE of INTOXI- 
W CATING LIQUORS. By Lord Te1onmovrn, 
WILLIAM Ringway, Piceadilly, W., and all Book- 

sellers, 

“This day, Second Edition, with a postscript, price Is. 

SIR JAMES KAY-SHUTTLE- 
bh WORTH'’S MEMORANDUM on POPULAR 

EDUCATION, Pp. 84. 

WiLuiAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 

Jooksellers, 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, No, 5, for February, 1868, price 1s. 
‘ A IN T P A ULS: 
K A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and illustrated by 
J. E. Millais, R.A. 
CONTENTS, 


All for Greed, Chap, XIV. The Bridegroom; Chap, 
XV. The Bride; Chap. X VL. The Litanies for the Dead, 

Whom shall we make Leader of the New House of 
Commons ? 

On Shooting. 

On Human Lignites. 

The Irish Church, 

Havering-atte-Bower, 

Paul Gosslett’s Confessions in Love, Law, and the Civil 
Service.—My First Mission under FO, 

Our Army as it is, and as it should be. 

Phineas Finn, the Lrish Member, By Anthony Trollope, 
With an Lllustration. Chap. XVI. Phineas Finn 
returns to Killaloe; Chap. XVII. Phineas Finn 
returns to London; Chap. XVIII. Mr. Turnbull; 
Chap. XIX. Lord Chiltern rides his horse Bone- 
Breaker. 

London: VirTvE and Co., City road and Ivy lane. 
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NEW WORKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY YEARS of the 
PRESENT CENTURY, fri om 1803 to 1837; with a Conclusion in 1868. By the 
Hon. AMELIA MURRAY. 1 vol. post 8vo, [in a few days. 


9 
“ 


Sequel to “The Journal of a 


Amy Herbert.” Post 8vo, 103 6d. 


AFTER LIFE: a 


Home Life.” By the Author of * 


3 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Wuyre Metvitte, 
each Work in crown 8yo, complete in One Volume, 
DIGBY GRAND, ~ HOLMBY HOUSE, 
GENERAL BOUNt 5a, The INTERPRE TER, 58. 
The GLADIATORS, 5s, KATE COVENTRY 
GOOD for NOTHING, 6s, The QUEEN'S MARIES, 6s. 


4 


in HISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsen, 
Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, with a Preface by the Dean of 
Vols, Land IL. 8vo, 30s, 


GOD 
LL.D. 
WESTMINSTER, 


o 


The BOOK of MOSES; or, 


Authorship, Credibility, and Civilization. 
I. svo, 15s. 


the Pentateuch in its 
By the Rev. W. Samir, Ph.D, Vol. 


6 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S OUTLINE of the 


NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 53 6d. 


7 
TRACTS for the DAY; Essays on Theological Sub- 
jects, by Various Writers, edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo, 
93 6d; or separately in Nine Tracts, as originally published. 
1. Priestly Absolution Scriptural, 9d. 6. Casuistry, Is. 
2. Purgatory, 9d. 7. Unction of the Sick, 9d. 
3. The Seven Sacraments, 1s 6d. 8. The Rule of Worship, 9<. 
4. Miracles and Prayer, 64. 9. Popular Rationalism, 9d. 
5. The Real Presence, Is 3d. | 


Ss 
The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By SveN Nitsson. Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir JoHN 
LvuBBock, Bart., F.R.S. 8vo, with many Plates of Figures and Remains, 18s, 


9 


HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun Tynpatt, 


LL.D., F.R.S, Third Edition. Plate and 108 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


10 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, By JAMES ANTHONY Frovups, M.A., late 
Fellaw of Exeter College, Oxford, V ols, I. to X., in 8vo, £7 28. 

Vols, I. to IV., REIGN of HENRY VIIL, 54s. 

Vols. V. and VL, EDWARD VI. and MARY, 28s. 
Vols, VIL. and VIIL, ELIZABETH, Vols, I. and IL, 28s. 
Vols, IX. and X., ELIZABETH, Vols, III, and IV., 32s. 


11 


URY of GEOGRAPHY, 


Edited by W. Huaues, 


MAUNDER’S TREAS 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
F.2.G.S8. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates, Feap.,, 103 6d. 

12 
The HORSE; with a Treatise on 


WitiiaM Youatt. New Edition, revised and enlarged, by W. 
M.R.C.V.S. syo, with numerous Woodcuts, 12s 6d. 


Draught. By 


WATSsUN, 


15 
MEMORIES of SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS ; 
with Selections from their Writings. By Emmy TAYLor. Royal 18mo, 5s. 


14 


MIDDLE AGE, with some Account 


By A. K. H. B. Post 8vo, 9s, 


LESSONS of 


of Various Cities and Men. 


15 
The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. K. H. B. 


Uniformly printed in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each volume, as follows :— 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 
3s 6d; SECOND SERIES, 3s 6d. 


The COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY, 3s 6d. 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN, 3s 6d. 

The AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s 61. 

The CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY PARSON, 3s 6d. 


First SERIES, crown Syo, 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. First Ssrrgs, crown 
Svo, 38s 6d; SECOND SERIES, 3s 6d. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT SPOKEN from a CITY PULPIT, 3s 6d. 


FENIANISM and the IRISH CHURCH. 
RUSSIAN RAILWAYS. By Robert Giffen. 
CRITICAL NoTices:—SWINBURNE'S 


Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES—PRESIDENT: 


volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Me mbership, £26. 
2 allowed to co 5 t 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVERSITY CITY, | £72 “pre to country and ten to town vows (nz 


3s 6d, 10s 6d. 


IRELAND?” 
September, 1867. 


————____ 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIsrT, 


In post 8vo, 2 vols. 


LIFE of MAZZIMO D’AZELIO. = Translated by the 


Count MAFFEI. [Yeariy'ready, 


In demy 8vo, 424 Illustrations. 


The OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive History of 


the Sez and its Inhabitants. By Louis Fievier. [Next week, 
Hon, ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 
2 vols, crown Svo, with Portrait, 24s, 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. 


Roserr Lytton (Owen Meredith). 


By the Hon, 


This day, 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 


LIFE of Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


JOHN, 


By J. A. Sr. 


This day, crown 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 
LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. II. Lroya 
EVANS. 
In feap. 8vo, 58, 
EDWIN the FAIR and IS AAC COMNENUS. By 


Henry Tayvor, D.C.L. A New Edition. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 
Conducted by EpMUND YATES, Published on the 16th of every mouth. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW “WORKS at all Libraries. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Family Papers 


and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, By Percy Firz¢eRatp, 
M.A. 2 vols. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS =x HIBITION. 
By G. A. SALA, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c, 1 vol., 15 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and 
School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits aud 
Customs of the Working-Clnsses. ” 2 vols., 21s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEw 1 NOVELS at all Libraries. 
The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 


of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. In 3 vols, 


SINK or SWIM: a New Novel. 


“ Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols, 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the 
_— Mrs, HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author of “* 
3 vols, 

HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. 


PENDER CUDLIP), Author of * Called to Account, 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Sica from the 


Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab, In 3 vols. 


GIANT DESPAIR : a Novel. By Morley Farrow, Author 


of “ Hamperton the Financier,” &. 3 v 








By the Author of 
(This day. 


[Just ready. 


By! Annie Thomas (Mrs. 


3 vols, 


of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols. 


The PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. 
2 vols, 

“ We have not often met with a pleasanter novel than ‘ The Pretty Widow.’ "— 

Atheneum, 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A Novel. 


Author of “ Hester Kerton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 


By Charles H. Ross. 


By K. S. Macquoid, 


3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 











Ready, the FEBRUARY NUMBER, price 2s, of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JoHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 


THREE OLD YORKSHIRE POEMS. By Professor H. Morley. 
IRELAND in 1868. 
The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. LIV.-LX. (Concluded.) 
On the CHRISTIAN HYPOTHESIS, and the METHOD of its VERIFICATION. 


By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville. 


By Frederic Seebolm, 
By James Godkin. 


“ESSAY on BLAKE,” by Moncure D. 
by the Editor; MALLESON’S 
“CHIPS FROMa 

BROWNLOW'S 


MAGUIRE'’S “IRISH in AMERICA,” 
“FRENCH in INDIA,” by J. W. Kaye; MAX MULLER'S 
GERMAN WORKSHOP,” by E. B. Tylor; Countess 
« REMINISCENCES,” by George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
Founded in 1841. 


Conway: 





= 





London. 


The Earl of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 
Subse riptiow, 
Fifteen volumes 
Reading-room open from Ten to 
Prospectuses on application. Catalogue (new edition). price 15s; to me mibers, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Just published, price 6d. 
S the ‘NATIONAL’ or the ‘DENOMINATIONAL’ 
SYSTEM of EDUCATION the BEST SUITED to the CIRCUMSTANCES of 
Being a Paper read at the Meeting of the Social Science Association, 
By the Rev, J. Scort Porter. With an Appendix. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall court, E.0. 


Three Hundred a Year."” 


ONLY TO BE MARRIED: aNewNovel. By the Author 
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ym. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


: ADY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND 
nee LIBRARIES. 


The Lives of the Archbishops of 


ERBURY. By WALTER Fanquianr Hook, 
Si Dean of Chichester. Second Series, com- 
mencing with the Reformation. Vols. L and IL, 
demy Svo, 30s. (being Vols. VI. and ViL of the 


whole Work). 
iti Historical 
The Four th Edition of | ackintosh—Cob- 


H ACTERS 
oO ‘anning—Peel, By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY 
In 2 vols, demy Svo, 30s, 


Egypt and the 
ht Hon, Lady Werpert of 
rous Ilustrations, 21s. 


Lytron BuLwer, G.C.B. 


Cradle Lands: 


Holy Land. By the Rig} 
Lea. In royal 8vo, with nume 


A Ride Across a Continent: 
a Pers al Ns arrative of Wanderings in Centr: val 


America. , Freperick Boris, F.R.G.S. In 2 
vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. [/n a fee days. 


London and Westminster: City 


and Suburb. By Joun TrBs, Esq.. F.S.A., Author 
of * A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life of Lon- 
don,” &c. In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 


Giants and Dwarfs. By Edward 
J. Woon, Esq., Author of “Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches.” In 1 vol. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

By J. 


Roughing It in Crete. 


JILARY SKINNER, Eaq., Author of “ After the 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 








Storm,” &c. 
THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Sister’s Story. (Recit d’une 
S(EUR). By Mrs. AvGuSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols. 
post Svo. 


Time Will Tell By 8S. W. 
Fvut.oy, Author of “The Great Highway,” &e. 3 
vols, post 8vo. 


The World Before Them. By 
yo gamma Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 
3 vols. 


Lord Ulswater. By the Author 


of “Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 
Also, nearly ready. 


John Falk. From the Danish. 
By the Translator of “ The Guardian,” and “ Nid- 
debo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 63. 


WAYSIDE THOUGHTS of a PRO- 
FESSOR: being a Series of Desultory Essays on 
Eduecat.on. By D'Arcy WENTWoRTH TuoMPsoN, 
Professor of Greek, Queen's Co! Galway; 
Author of “ Day Dreams of a Schovulmaster,” “Sales 
Attici,” &., &. 














20, 


CONTENTS. 

Boyhood and School. 

Childhood and the Nursery. 

Girlhood, Womanhood,aud 
Home. 

All Work and no Play. 

Manhood and the World. 


Introductory. 

— Memories, 
College Memories. 

A Teacher's Experiences, 

Our Home Civilization. 
What is 2 Schoolmaster ? 

Youth and College. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS. By A. R. 


Hope, Author of “A Book about Dominies.” 
CONTENTS. 
Introducing and DeAning The Philosophy of Boys, 
the Subject. The Manners of Boys, 


Peculiar Boys. 
Books for Boys. 
Boys in Books. 
Boys at Home. 


Tho Amusements of Boys. 
The Troubles of Boys. 

The Friendships of Boys. 
The Religio a and Morali ty 


of Boys, Ragged Boys. 
[Short’y. 
Jast published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, and 





may be had at all Libraries. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: being 
the Reflections and Recollections of a Member & 
the Profession. 

oa Bo k ahout Dominies’ is an extremely clever 
and amusing series of sketches by ono who describes 
him = as of the profession.. .In a modest preface 
he ex; ses a belief that such book may be made as 

amu ie as many novels in Mr. Mudie’s library. ‘A 

Book about Dominies' is more amusing and interesting 

than nine out of ten of such novels.”—Jor ning Star. 








| Observation, while his comments are eminently his 





Crown Syvo, cloth extra. 


LAST LEAVES: Sketches and Criti- 


cisms, By ALEXANDER SMiTH, Author of * A Life 
Drama,” “Dreamthorpe,” &., &c. Edited, with 2 
Memoir, By Patrick P. ALEXANDER, Author of 


“ Mill and Carlyle,” &e., &e. (Shortly. 


Published by WiitrAM P. Nruuo, Edinburgh; sold 
hy Saaees, MARSHALL, and Cv., London; and all 
Bok selle rs, 


| 
} 
{ 
| 
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7 EDITION NOW READY. 


2 vols. Svo, with Portrait of the Author, 


Engraved by W. Hott. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


AUTHOR OF “NEW AMERICA,” &e. 





“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical 
spirit, and in his usual graphic manner. There is, to 
our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter 
of some of the sensational novels which find admirers 
in drawing-rooms and eulogists in the press than in the 
whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work.”"—raminer, 

“No more wondrous narrative of human passion 
and romance, no stranger contribution to the literature 
of psychology, than Mr, Dixon's book has been pub- 
lished since man first began to seek after the laws that 
govern the moral and intellectual life of the human 
race. But its power to amuse is less noteworthy than 
its instructiveness on matters of highest moment. 
‘Spiritual Wives’ will be studied with no less proflt 
than interest." —/ost. 

“Mr. Dixon has produced an intensely interesting 
account of one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions of the modern social system. But what strikes 
us most forcibly is the power and reticence with 
which the difficult and delicate topic is discussed in 
all its bearings. The style of the work is charming. 
Some of the sketches of character are traced with the 
highest artistic skill. In short, there is nothing to de- 
sire as regards the manner in which Mr. Dixon has 





treated his subject.”"—Globe, 








“Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the 
subject of spiritual wives, and these two handsome 
volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pic- 
torial of styles, will tell us all that we need know about 
them. It seems almost superfluous to say that the 
moral of the book, from first to last, is just what one 
might expect from a cultivated and high-principled 
Englis’) author. Mr, Dixon has treated a difficult and 
delicate subject with great refinement and judgment, 
and he has certainly produced a book which is caleu- 





| lated to absorb the aitention of every intelligent reader 


who opens it.”"—Star. 


“ Thousands of readers have been attracted to ‘ Spiri- 
tual Wives’ by the brilliant style in which the facts 
are put forward. The public mind will no longer be 
ignorant of these movements, which stir society like the 
first throes of an earthquake."—Daily Te'egraph. 


“A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque 
knowledge of the most attractive literary forms, enable 
Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and 
instructive. The tone of the composition is refined and 
pure to a degree. There is nota coarse line or & coarse 
thought throughout the two volumes.”—London Review. 


— 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Groat Marlborough street. 











MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 2 


vols. demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 21s. 


SOONER OR LATER. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of “Tho 


Naggletons, 


Silver Cord,” “The Gordian Knot,” “Tho 
” &e. 


With Seventeen Illustrations by Ggorce pu Maurier. 


“For Mr. Shirley Brooks, though claiming full scope 
in conversations and descriptions for the display of his 
rare epigrammatic skill and power of clear bright nar- 
ration, indulges himself and his readers with a tremen- 
dous, harrowing plot, whose mystery is most dexte- 
rously maintained throughout.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is not often that we meet with a novel of which 
we can truly say that the plot is highly ingenious, the 
style is singularly brilliant, and the tone is thoroughly 
good, but these merits are united in the case of the book 
now before us."—London Review, 


glorious creation, Magdalen Dormer, the heroine, and 
the quaint, witty, astute, worldly barrister, Mr. Serjeant 
Penguin—are simply adinirable.”"—/ilustrated Times. 


“ And every reader who can appreciate the sparkling 
style, the flue healthy flow of animal spirits, the artistic 
effects, the smart sayings, the clear emphatic common 

sense, that mark every page, will reap a double enjoy- 
ment from its perusal, For all those graces are added 
to its more attractiveness as a story, which is very 
great; the mystery of the opening chapter is kept up to 
the lnst; and theinterest is absorbing all along. Besides 





“The great beauty of ‘Sooner or Later’ is the per- 
fection of character-painting which it displays. Some 
of the personages who figure in its pages—such as that 





which there are several distinct side currents, fall of 
life, and fun, and cleverness, that run parallel to and 
touch and mingle with the main stream,”—Scofsman. 


*,* SOONER OR LATER may be had at all the principal Booksellers, and at all the Libraries 
throughout the Country. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouvorie streot, E.C. 


NN ————— 








NOTICE. —The FOURTH EDITION of Sir Henry Lytron Butwer’s 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS will be ready on February 14, at 


all Libraries and Booksellers. 


From THE QvartTerRty Review.—* During two- 
thirds of his life, Sir Henry Bulwer has been going 
through the best sort of training for the class of com- 
position which he has judiciously chosen, and the work | 
before us is especially distinguished by the qualities 
which we should have anticipated from his career; | 
Sagacity, penetration, broad and liberal views of men 
and measures, and perfect familiarity with the manner 
in which the springs of human action are brought into 
play by those who control or modify the current of 
events at momentous epochs. Hehas been in personal 
communication with many actors in the scenes he 
describes; his memory is richly stored with materials 
for illustration; he has appropriate images at com- 
mand; and his style—clear, copious, and free—is essen- 
tially a good style.” 

FROM THE MORNING Post.—“ Versed in the ways of | 
the world, and familiar with every class of mind, Sir , 
Henry Bulwer is enabled to mingie the experience of a | 
diplomatist, the wisdom of a statesman, and the wit of 
a man of the world, with a literary power which many 
mightenvy. His anecdotes are drawn from original 
sources, his facts in many instances from personal 








own.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


Frou tue Exammner.—* After a long interval 
spent in diplomacy, Sir Henry Bulwer takes up the 
pen, which we, in common with all his brethren in the 
world of letters, always regretted his laying down. 
His style, less ambitious than that of his distiuguished 
brother, wes nowise inferior in condensation, point, 
delicacy of touch, and idiomatic force, And his right hand 
has not forgot its cunning, The manner of the work 
before us is excellent; as full of vivacity, epigram, and 
unspiteful sarcasm as the ‘Monarchy of the Middle 
Ages,’ while the staple is richer in colour, and finer 
and more elastic in fibre.” 

From THe ATHENAUM—“Each of Sir Henry 
Bulwer'’s heroes accomplished some great work, all 
tending to the extension of liberty, and the blessings 
which came in its train. Nor could they have hada 
more impartis 1] or & more brilliant exposit or and com- 
mentator than the author of these volumes 

From THE Specrator.—* The admirable sketch of 
Sir Jemes Mackintosh is marked from beginning to end 
by an intellectual delicacy and a retined perception of 
the more subdued shades of human character which 
make it a luxury to read. No more subtle delineation 
of that frequent character, the man who ought to do 
everything but does nothing, has ever come before = 


New Burlington street. 








In the 
THE 


AND OF THE SUPPRESSION 


press. 


“EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.” 
A HISTORY OF COLONEL GORDON’S CHINESE CAMPAIGN. 


OF 


THE TAI-PING REBELLION, 


BY ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S8.L., 


Author of “ 


England's Policy in China,” 


end formerly Editor of the China Mai’. 


One Volume octavo, with Maps. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 
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Now ready, price 7s 6d. 


ANALOGIES IN THE PROGRESS OF NATURE 
AND GRACE. 


FOUR SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
(Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1867.) 

To which are added Two Sermons preached before the British Association in 1866 and 1867. 

By the Rev. C. PRITCHARD, M.A., F.R.S., President of the Royal Astronomical Socicty, Hulsean 

Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: BELL and DALDY. 





ESSAYS ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
By H. GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: BELL and DALDY. 





A NEW PLEA FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE TEXT OF THE THREE HEAVENLY 
WITNESSES; 


OR, PORSON’S LETTERS TO TRAVIS ECLECTICALLY EXAMINED, AND THE 
EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL EVIDENCES FOR 1 JOHN, V.-VIL, ECLECTICALLY 
RESURVEYED. 

By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., Six-Preacher of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector 
of Stisted, Essex, Author of “The Apostolic Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 
8vo, price 10s 6d. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL and CO. London: BELL and DALDY. 











Now ready, SECOND EDITION, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s Gd. 


LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
FROM 1848 TO 1861. 


To which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal giving an Account of 
EARLIER VISITS TO SCOTLAND, 
AND TOURS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 
AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
Now ready, 3 vols. post Svo. 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, Author of ‘Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &c. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





A NEW HISTORY OF DISSENT. 


Now ready, strongly bound, 8yo, 650 pp., price 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND. 


FROM A.D. 1688 TO = 1851. 
By HERBERT S8. SKEATS, Author of * The Irish Church; a Historical and Statistical 
Review,” &e. 


ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


CHAMBER S’S JOURN AL 
sith Year. 


The Proprietors have to announce as begun a New and Interesting Serial Novel, by WILLIAM 
CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for February (the first of the New Volume of “CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL ”) 
contains ;— 
OUR OWN REPORTER. 
PERAMBULATIONS. 
SHUSHAN the PALACE. 
AMONG the PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


NOME of the LOCUST. 

MAKING their GAME: a Life Drama. 
BOY SAILORS and SAILOR BOYS. 
MAXIMS by a MAN of theo WORLD. 
DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. The MONTH: Science and Arts 
LUBRICATION at the HAIRDRESSER’S. FOUR POETICAL PIECES. 

And the First Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


’ “CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL” may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any Bookseller or 
Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had at the Railway Bookstalls. 
The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now be had. 


a 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLay 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
This day, in 1 vol. demy Syo, with Maps, price 14s, 


MAX HAVELAAR; 
Or, the COFFEE AUCTIONS of the DUTCI 7 
COMPANY, 1 TRADING 





By MULTATULI. Translated from the Origi . 
by Alphonse Johan Bernard Horstmar, Baro Nek 





Shortly, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
FRENCH BAR. 
From its Origin to the Present Day, with Biographical 
Notices of some of the Principal Advocates of the 19: 
Century. 
By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Esq., Advocate, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d, 
A MEMOIR OF 
LADY ANNA MACKENZIE, 
COUNTESS of BALCARRES, and afterwards of 
ARGYLE, 1621-1708. 
By LORD LINDSAY. 





In Summer, in 1 vol. crown Syo. 
SPARE HOUBS. 
By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, price 12s, 
TRAGIC DRAMAS FROM HISToRy, 
with LEGENDARY and other POEMS, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, M.A., Late Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, 





In the press, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


BLINDPITS: a Novel. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, AND 
KEBLE. 


By J. CAMPBELL SHAIRP, Professor of Humanity, 
St. Andrew's. 2 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF 
WALES, 
Containing the Kymric Poems attributed to the Bards 
of the Sixth Century. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, 
By WILLIAM F. SEENE, 





In the press. 


THE DYNAMICAL THEORY OF 
HEAT. 


By P. G. TAIT, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 





Nearly ready, in 1 vol. feap, 8vo. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, 
MACAULAY, 
and other ESSAYS. 
By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., 
Author of “The Secret of Hegel,” &c. 





Nearly ready, Second Edition. 
A HANDBOOK OF 
THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By DR. ALBERT SCHWEGLER, 
Translated and Annotated by J. HUTCHISON 
STIRLING, LL.D., Author of “The Secret of Hegel. 





This day, Second Edition, price 1s, pp. 57 
A GLANCE OVER EUROPE. 
By M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s 6d. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF PAPAL 
CONCLAVES. 

By W.C. CARTWRIGHT. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 6s. 
NOTES, EXPOSITORY and CRITICAL, 
Ou CERTAIN BRITISH THEORIES 


of MORALS. 
By SIMON 8S. LAURIE, A.M., 
Author of “ Philosophy of Ethics,” &c. 





In 1 vol. feap, 8vo. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on WATER 
FARMING. 
3y WILLIAM PEARD, M.D. 


Epinsurnca: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 





W. and R, CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Lonvon : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO 
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«Mr, MurRay's excellent series.” —ENGLISH CavRci- 


a cheapest educational books in existence."— 


ay R. M U R RAY'S 


ES OF STUDENTS 
SERIES VANUALS. 


s of ‘STUDENT'S MANUALS,’ edited for 
y Dr. WM. SMITH, possesses several dis- 
3 which render them singularly ——_ 

sational works. While there is an utier absence 
ny age sng there is thought in every page, 
which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing 
the attention of such teachers as are not familiar with 
them to these admirable school-books,” —The Museum. 


ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


The Student's Hume; a History 
of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution of 1688. By Davin Hume, 
corrected and incorporating the researches 
of recent writers, and continued to 1858. 
Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*.* Questions on the “Student's Hume.” 

12mo, 23. 


The Student's History of France. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establish~ 
ment of the Second Empire, 1852. Wood- 
cuts, post Svo, 7s Gd. 


GREECE and ROME. 


The Student’s History of Greece 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. By Wa. Surra, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts, post 8vo, 7a 6d. 

*,* Questions on the “Student’s Greece.” 
12mo, 2s. 

The Student’s History of Rome. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL. 
Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Student’s Gibbon: an Epi- 
tome of the History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp 
Gispon. Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


’ 

The Student's Manual of Old 
Testament History. From the Crea- 
tion to the Return of the Jews from Cap- 
tivity. Woodcuts, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


The Student's Manual of New 


Testament History. With an Intro- 
duction, containing the connection of the 
Old and New Testament. Woodcuts, post 
8vo, 73 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
The Student's Manual of Ancient 


Geography. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, 
M.A. Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 


The Student's Manual of the 


English Language. By G. P. Mansn. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Student's Manual of English 
ae. By T. B. Snaw, M.A. Post 
vo, 7s Gd. 


The Student's Specimens of Lite- 
rature. Selected from the Chief English 
a By T. B. Suaw, M.A. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


The Student's Manual of Moral 


Philosophy. By Wii1am Fiemine, D.D 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Student's Blackstone. 


Systematic Abridgment of the entire Com- 
mentaries, adapted to the Present State of 
the Law. By R. Matcotm Kerr, LL.D. 
Post 8vo, 7s Gd. 


GRAMMARS. 
The Student's Greek Grammar ; 


for the Use of Colleges and the Higher 
Forms in Schools, By Professor Curtivs. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


The Student's Latin Grammar ; 


for the Use of Colleges and the Higher 

Yorms in Schools. By Wa. Ssaru, LL.D., 

ag THEOPHILus D, Hatt, M.A. Post 8vo, 
Ss. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


“This Serie 
the most part | 
tinctive features W 





NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 
This day is published, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HUGUENOTS: 


THEIR SETTLEMENTS, CHURCHES, AND INDUSTRIES IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “ Self-Help,” “Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 

| Mr. Smiles has gained the ear of the public so effee- 

tually, that it becomes of some consequence what 

meterial he chooses, for the entertainment of an 

audience so large. His choice in this instance seems 


“Mr. Smiles is again happy in the choice of his sub- 
ject: for, on the present occasion, he has entered upon 
an historical inquiry of which, perhaps, it would be 
difficult to decide whether its claims to novelty or in- 








terest be the higher......The subject has never before | to us a happy one. All his works have been service- 
been systematically treated.”"— Notes and Qneries. able, but the moral here is higher, the strain more stir- 
«A volume of sensible, clearly written English prose. | ring, than in any of his former writings." —Nonconformist, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


ON THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “ The Origin of Species,” &c., &e. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albomarle streot. 





HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS. 


Now ready, with coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 12s. 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; 


OR, HINDOO FAIRY LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
Collected from Oral Tradition. 
By M. FRERE, and Illustrated by C. F. FRERE. With an Introduction and Notes by Sir 
BaRTLE FRERE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








Now ready, Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged, 8vo. 
IDEAS OF THE DAY ON POLICY ANALYZED 
AND ARRANGED. 


By CHARLES BUXTON, M.A, MP. 
[This Edition is greatly enlarged, and contains numerous annotations by some of the leading 
Statosmen, Divines, &c., of the day, including Lord Cranborne, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Dean 
of Westminster, Mr. Layard, Earl Fortescue, Mr. Lecky, &c., &c.] 


_ “Mr. Buxton has worked out a striking idea in rather too few words. Many chapters are perfectly wonderful 
in their concise lucidity.” —Spectator, 

_ “Mr. Charles Buxtoa has just published a remarkable little book. It is only, indeed, in point of size that it is 
little, for it is a mrss of thought from end to end."—/a'l Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle stroet. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW: 
PRECEDED BY A HISTORY OF TILE RELIGIOUS WARS IN THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES IX. 

Based on a Personal Examination of Documents in the Archives of Franco. 

By HENRY WHITE, M.A. 

“Of the state of France from the commencement of | colour, character, and force. The labour of collecting 
the century to the terrible day of St. Bartholomew, Mr. | so many materials from such scattered places, sume very 
White gives » masterly account. From numerous con- | obscure and not easily searched out, is only equalled by 
temporary memoirs and Siaie documents he has selected | the power of combining them ina striking manner; and 
the details of a picture at once broad in its general | of the capacity to do both Mr, White has given abundant 

effect and minute in its accessuries—a picture full of life, | proof."—Dai/y News. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 












SUPPLEMENTS TO THE “ENGLISH CYCLOP ADIA.” 


On the Ist of March will be commenced the publication of the SUPPLEMENTS to the First 
Three Divisions of tho “ ENGLISH CYCLOPJEDIA” in the following form and order :— 








1. GEOGRAPHY ............ binihntvopecies 9 Parts, on March 1. 
2. NATURAL HISTORY............... 7 5, on November 1. 
BS. BIOGRAPHY  ........cccccccccccscssccee 8 ,, Early in 1869. 


In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence. 


The Reissue of the “English Cyclopedia,” in Monthly Volumes of each Division alternately, 
and in Monthly Parts and Weekly Numbers of each Division simultaneously, is now in progress. 
All the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are kept constantly in Stock, and may be obtained, 
by order, of any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct from the Publishers. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, Fleet street, F.C. 


Now ready, 1 vol. Svo, 500 pp. 
RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 
3y Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 
With numerous Maps and Diagrams, price 15s. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PREsg 


THE 
CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
A New Series of Educational Works. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir W. THomson, LL. D.. D.C.L., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, and P. G, Tair, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the Univers ity of Edin- 
burgh, formerly Fellows of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge, Vol. L, demy 8yo, cloth, 25s. 









Also, by the same Authors, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, Extra feap, 8vo. (Preparing. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on QUATER- 
NIONS. By P. G. Tart, M.A., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh; 
formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUA- 
TION (abridged from his larger Work). By H. 
W. CHANDLER, M.A., Waynflete Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Oxferd, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


SOPHOCLES. The Cdipus Rex, from the 
Text of W. DinporF. With English Notes by 
William Basil Jones, M.A., Archdeacon and Pre- 
bendury of York, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. 
For the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by 
J. Y. SaAnGent, M.A., Tutor and formerly Fellow 
of Magdalen College. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Vol. I. containing 
Corneille’s Cinna and Molitre’s Femmes Savantes. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, byG. Masson, 
B.A. Univ. Gallic., one of the Assistant-Masters in 
Harrow School, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book I. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
G. W. Kitcuin, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 256d. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By Georce 
F. Cuambers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law,. 8vyo, cloth, 21s. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH: a Series 
of Extracts from English Authors. A.D, 1250- 
A.D. 1400, With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. By R. Morris, Esq., Editor of 
“The Story of Genesis and Exodus,” &c. Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT 
GREEK POETRY. By R. S. Wricut, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Barrister-at-Law, Extra 
feap. 8¥o, cloth, 8s 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
Designed mainly for the use of Junior Students 
in the Universities. By THomAS Fow Ler, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Lineoln College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 38 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 
With numerous Woodeuts and Diagrams. By 
3ALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the 
Observatory at Kew, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. 
WILLIAMSON, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., Professor of Che- 
mistry, University College, London. Extra feap. 
Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. New Kdition, {/n the press. 


Also, 
SOLUTIONS of PROBLEMS in CILEMISTRY 
for STUDENTS. By the same Author. Extra 
feap. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


GR : ~ _s VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFEC- 
VE; the ‘ir Forms, Meaning, and Quantity ; 
pt wcing all the Tenses used by Greek Writers, 
with orn Bal to the Passages in which they are 
found. By W. Verrcu. New and revised Edition, 
extra feap, Svo, cloth, 83 6d, 


Just published. 


—The PROLOGU = — The 
LE — The NONNE STE 


CHAUCER. 
KNIGHTES TAI 





TALE from the * Cant ‘ybury ‘Tuies.” 
R. Morris, Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Hoo K ER.— ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
Book I. Edited by the Rev. R. W. Cirurcn, M.A., 


Rector of Whatley, formerly Fellow of Orie! 
« 


lege. Extra fcap, 8vo, 2s. 


In the press, 
BACON.—ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 
Edited by W. ALpIs WriGurt, MLA, 


SE Ls wig Lee from PLATO. For Scheols. 
nglish Notes. By Professor Jowetr and J. 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Baitiol 











OXFORD: PRINTED 








SCHCOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. | 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON. Fifth Edition, crown 4to, 31s 6d. 
LIDDELL and SCOTTS LEXICON for 
SCHOOLS. Twelfth Edition, square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


WORDSWORTITS GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Sixteenth Edition, 12mo, strongly bound, 4s 


LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. With 
Marginal References, &c. Feap, 8yo, cloth, 3s ; 
large paper, for Marginal Notes, 4to, cloth, 10s Gd; 
half morocco, 12s, 


VETUS TESTAMENTUM, 
VERSIONE SEPTUAGINTA, 
cloth, 14s, 

MILL’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
2s 6d, 

CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. A New 
Recension based on the best existing MSS. With 
Prolegomena, Excursus, and a Faesimiie of the 
Codex Thuaneus, By R. ELLs, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 8vo cloth, 16s, 


PLATO.—The APOLOGY. With 


TECK, ex 


3 vols, fcap. Syo, 


Feap. 8vo, 


a revised 


Text, English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic 
Idioms. By the Rey. JAMES RIDDELL, MLA. Svo, 


cloth, 83 6d. 


PLATO.—The SOPHISTES and POLITICUS. 
With a revised Text and English Notes. By 
CAMPBELL, 8vo0, 183. 


PLATO.—PHILEBUS. Revised Text and 
English Notes, by Posts. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PLATO.—THEZTETUS. 
English Notes. By CAMPBELL, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAG@DIA®, cum Commen- 
tariis G. Dinporrit. Third Edition, 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, price 21s, Each Play separately, 28 6d. The 
Text only, square l6mo, 483 6d; each Play, 6d. 
Jones's Notes on Gdipus Tyrannus, 6d, 


ZZSCHUYLUS, cum } 


Revised Text and 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 


Notis et Scholia Dixporrtt. 


3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 30s 6d. The Text separately, 
5s 6d. 

HOMERI ILIAS, ex rec. Dinporru. 8vo, 
cloth, 5s 6d. 

IIOMERI ODYSSEA. Dixporru. 8vo, cloth, 
5s 6d. 

HOMERI ODYSSEA, Scholia Greca. Din- 
DORFU. 2 yols. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

HOMERI ILIAS, cum Brevi Annotatione 


ecurante C, G. Heyn&. Accedunt Scholia Minora 
passim Emendata, 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 15s, 


Annot. et Schol. 
42s; Text separately, 2 


ARISTOPHANES, cum 


DINDORFU, 7 yols. 8vo, 


vuls., lls, 

DEMOSTHENES, cum Annot. et Schol. 
DINDORFI, 9 vols., £4138. The Text separately, 
42s, 


SCHELLER’S LATIN LEXICON. Rupp te. 


Foiio, cloth, 21s. 


NOVUM ORGANUM. With Eng- 


By G. W. KitcHIn. 8vo, cloth, 9s 6d, 


BACON'S 


lish Notes. 


XENOPHONTIS HISTORIA GR.ECA. Diy- 
porF. Accedunt Annotationes. Second Edition, 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, cum 
Annotationibus DiNvoRFII, Second Edition, Syo, 
cloth, 1s 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS INSTITUTIO CYRI, cum 


Aunvctationibus DINDORFU, svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. 


DINDORFU. 8yvo, cluth, 7s 6d. 


SULA POLITICA, &e. 


DiINDUREFU, ovo (1506), 


XENOPIHONTIS OPUS: 
ex recen, et cum Annut, 
ls 61, 


PR rid S TREATISE on the INFINITESIMAL 
CULUS, 4 vols, 8vo, eluth, £3 3s. 
NALOPAKITYANAM. Story of Nala. The 
Sanskrit Text, with a Vocabulary, Analy: is, aud 
I yluction, by MONtER WILLIAMS; and Me ul 





Translation by Dean MILMAN. Demy 8vo, eluth, Ls. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT 
LANGUAGE. By MONtER WILLIAMS. Third 
Edition, much enlarged and improved, 3vo, 153, 








PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONs. 





The HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUES 
of ENGLAND, its Causes and its Re sults, BE 
FREEMAN, Vol. L, demy 8 
press. " emy Svo, 188, Vol. I in the 

“Few contributions to English hi story, 
1 i 

value to this, have come within our kni * 

many bygone years.”—Athenwum, ledge ts J 


A HISTORY of AGRICULTURE ana PRICES 
in ENGLAND, from 1259-1409, Compiled enti 
from Original and Contemporaneous Records, 5 
AAMES E, THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., Profegsop ot 
Political Economy in the University of Orton 
Tooke Professor of Economie Sei ie nee and Stats d 
ties, King’s College, London, 2 vots. 80, cloth, 42, 


BRITTON.—The first known Treatise upon th 
Common Law of England written in the Lan : 
of the Courts. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation. Introduction pee 
Notes. By FRANCIS MORGAN NicHOLs, 2 yoig 
large 8vo, cloth, 36s. c 


TWO of the SAXON CHR ONICLES 
PARALLEL; with Supplementary Extracts from 
the others. Edite d, with Introduction, Notes, and 
a Glossarial Index. By JONN Earve, M.A. some. 
time Fellow and Tutor of Oriel ¢ ‘ollege, and Pro. 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, Rector of Swanswick, 8y0, 
cloth, 16s. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER. 
Attempted by the Rev. HENRY Corton, DCL 
Archdeacon of Cashel, late Sub- Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library. Second Series, 8vo, cloth, 
12s 6d. Also, First Series, Syo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


SOME ACCOUNT of the CIIURCH in the 
APOSTOLIC AGE. To which is added an Essay 
on Dogmatic Preaching. By the late W. W, 
SaIRLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, and Canon of Christ Church. Crown 8yo 
cloth, 33 6d. 


ORIGINES HEXAPLORUM QU SUPER. 
SUNT; sive, Veteram Interpretum Grecorum in 
totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Farpsai- 
cus Fiztp, A.M, Tom, IL, Fasc. 1. 4to, 20s, 

[This day. 

CANON MURATORIANUS. The Earliest 
Catalogue of the Books of the New Testament, 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by S. P. TREGELLES, LLD, 
4to, 10s 6d. [This day. 

SYNOPSIS of the PATHOLOGICAL SERIES 
in the OXFORD MUSEUM, provisionally Arranged 
for Students efter the Plan of the Hunterian Col- 
lection. Royal 8vo, 2s 6d, [This day. 


STANDARD WORKS. 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 
LION. With Notes by Bishop Wakrsurtox. 7 
vols, medium 8yo, cluth, £2 10s; New Edition,7 
vols. 18mo, 31s. 

CLARENDON’S LIFE, and Continuation of 
his HISTORY, with the Suppressed Passages. 3 
vols. 8yo, cloth, 16s 6d, 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY of the REBEL- 


LION, with Life and Continuation. Royal 890, 
22s. 






CLARENDON’'S LIFE, and Continuation of 
HISTORY from the MS. 2 vols, medium 8vo, 228 

BURNET’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. New Edition, 
curefully revised, and the Records collated wi hthe 
Originals, By the Rey. N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 
8vo, cloth, £4 4s. 

BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. 
With the Suppressed Passages and Notes, 6 vols 
8vo, £2 10s. 

BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES of the CHRIS- 


TIAN CHURCH, and other Works, 10 sois. 810, 


£5 5s, 
SANDERSON'S WORKS. Edited by Jacoa- 
sO. 6 vols. 8VO, 39s. 


PATRICK’ S (Bp.) re OGICAL WORKS. 
9 vols. Svo, £5 lis 

HOOKERS WORKS; ; with his Life by 
WALTON, and Additions, arranged by Keble 
Fourth Edition, 3 vols, 8vo, 31s 6d. 

HOOKER’S WORKS ; without Keble’s Notes. 
New Edition, 2 vols. 8y0, ls, 

FULLER'S CHURCH HISTORY of BRITAIN. 
BREWER. 6 vols. Svo, 39a, 

JACKSON'S (Dr. Thomas) WORKS. 

svo, £3 6s, 

JEWEL'S WORKS. Edited by Dr. JeLr. 8 
vols. 8vo, £2 10s. 

W ATE RLAND'S WORKS, with LIFE. ly 

VAN Mi ERT. With Copious Indexes, 6 vor. 
8vo, price £2 11s, 

BULL’S WORKS, with 
Edited by Epwarp Burton, D.D. 
£2 9s. 

BUTLER'S WORKS. With an Index to the 
Analogy. 2 vols. Svo, 11s. 

HALL’'S (Bp.) WORKS. 
Pure WYNTER, D.D. 


12 vols. 








NELSON'S LIFE. 


8 vols. Sve, 


Edited by the Rev. 


10 vols. Svo, cloth, £5 5. 
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“MACMILLAN & CO.’s EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


IN SCIENCE. 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
“With numerous sir 


rations, by) —- Professo 


‘SS. Fourth Thousand, 18uv, ek th, 





4s 6d. 
“Tae very best dest ription ¢ 
rinciples of bumin physic 
written by an E igiishman.”—Sa 

POPULAR A STRONOMY. With Illustrations. 
By Georse Biover, Amy, Astronomer Royal, 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 18mo, cloth, 4s 6:1. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
"By Professor Roscox, F.R.S. Seventh Thousand, 
1smo, with numerous Iilustrations and Chromo- 
lithograph of the Solar Spectra, cloth, 4s 61 

Ithas been the endeavour of the author to arrange 
the most important facts and principles of Modern 

Chemistry in a plain but concise and scientific form, 

suited to the present requirementa of elementary in- 

struction. For the purpose of facilitating the attain- 

ment of exactitude in the knowledge of the subject, a 

series of exercises and questions upon the lessons have 

been added. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. By Professor OLivs&R, 
FRS.F.LS. Third Thousand, 1$mo, cloth, 43 6d. 

This work is based upon material left in manuscript 
by the late Professor Henslow. 
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IN CLASSICS. 


With English Notes for Schools. 
Second Edition, feap. 


SALLUST. 
By ©. Mgnivare, B.D. 
8v0, 5s. 

The CATALINA and JUGURTHA may be had 
separately, bouud in cloth, price 2s 6d each. 
CICERO.—The SECOND PHILIPPIC ORA- 

TION. With an Introduction and Notes. Trans- 
lated from Kart HALM. Edited with Corrections 
and Additions by Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s, 

The SICILIAN EXPEDITION: being Books 
VL and VIL. of Thucydides, with Notes, By the 
Rev. Percival Frost, M.A. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, fcap. 8vo, with a Map, cloth, dz. 

DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With Eng- 
lish Notes. By B. Draks, M.A. Third Edition. 
To which is prefixed ZESCHINES against CTEST- 
PHON. With English Notes. Feap. Svo, cloth, 5a. 

The SEVEN KINGS of ROME: being a First 
Latin Reading-Book, with Grammatical Notes, By 
the Rev. J. Wrigut, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3, 

This work is intended to supply the pupil with an 
easy construing book, which may at the same time be 
made a vehicle for instructing him in the ruies of 
grammar and principles of composition. 
VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on the 

SEVEN KINGS of ROME. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

*,* The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had 
bound up with “ The Seven Kings of Rome,” cloth, 5s. 
HELLENICA; or, a History of Greece in 

Greek: being a First Greek Reading-Book, with 
Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. Second 
Edition, with a Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. 
WriGut, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

Thucydides sketches the rise and progress of the 
Athenian Empire in so clear a style and in such simple 
language, that the author doubts whether any casier or 
more instructive passages can be selected for the use of 
@ pupil commencing Greek. 

MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
a brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, pre- 
= to be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. 

y F. Hopesoy, B.D. New Edition, revised by 

F. C. HopGson, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 3s, 

Intending this little book to be entirely elementary, 
the author has made it as easy as he could, without too 
largely superseding the use of the dictionary and 
gradus, 

By the Rev. E. TURING, Head Master of Uppingham. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
28 6d, 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Con- 
struing Book for Beginners. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

The intention is to supply by easy steps a knowledge 
of grammar, combined with a good vocabulary. 

A MANUAL of MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

A FIRST GREEK READER. Edited, after 
Kak. HAwM, with Corrections and large Additions, 
by J. E. B. Mayor, MLA, [/n the press. 

JUVENAL, for Schools. With English Notes. 
By J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. (/a the press, 

ROBY.—An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By H. J. Roby, M.A. New Edition, 18mo. 

[da the press. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into 
English, with Notes. By J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and 
D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. New Edition, lsmo, cloth 
extra, 4s Gd. 

The HISTORY of TACITUS. Translated into 
English. By A. J. CuurcH, M.A.,and W. J. Brop- 
RIBB, M.A. 8yo, with Map and Notes, cloth, 10s 6d, 

The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely 
to the original as was thought consistent with a proper 
observance of English idiom. 

The AGRICOLA andGERMANIA of TACITUS. 
Translated into English by A. J. CHURCH, M.A., and 
W. J, Broprips, M.A. [Un the press. 
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IN MATHEMATICS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A.. F.R.S. 
for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


New Edition, I8mo, cloth, 3s 6 
This edition contains all the propositions which are 
| usualivy read in the Universities, Afier the text, will be 
| found a selecti f Notes intend -d to indicate and ex- 
| plain the } 1 difficulties, and to supply the most 

Important rences that can be drawn from the pro- 
| positions, 


? 










| ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Examples. Now Edition, ISmo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
Great pains have been taken to render this work in- 
ielligible to young students by the use of simple lan- 
| Baage and copious explanations, 


KEY to ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. Crown 


8vo, 6s 6d, (This day. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. With 
numerous Examples, 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
The same plan kas been adopted as in the Algebra 
for Beginners. 


MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With numer- 
ous Examples, Ismu, cloth, 4s 6d, 
The author has endeavoured to provide @ suitable 
introduction to the study of applicd as well as of 
theoretical mechanics, 


A TREATISE on _ the 
CALCULUS. With Examples. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
With Examples. New E:ition, crown 8svo, cloth, 
108 6d. (/n the press. 


|; A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 
| With Examples. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, crown 8yo, cloth, lUs 6d. 


A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With 
| Examples. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, revised 
| and enlarged, crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL 
Fourth Edition, 





ALGEBRA. For the use of Colleges and 
Schools. Fourth Edition, crown, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





| PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Third Edition, 


crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


on SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 


| 
Second edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 


| A TREATISE 
METRY. 
cloth, 4s 6d, 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
of THREE DIMENSIONS. Second Edition, 
revised, crown 8yo, cloth, 4s. 


|} An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on_ the 


THEORY of EQUATIONS. Second Edition, 
revised, crown 8vv, cloth, 78 6d. 





By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITITMETIC and ALGEBRA. With numer- 


ous Examples taken from Cambridge Exaimina- 
tion Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary 
Examination for B.A. degree. Tenth Edition, crown 
Svo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


This work is now extensively used in Schools and 
; Colleges both at home and in the Colonies. It has also 
been found of great service for students preparing for | 


the Middle-Class and Civil and Military Service Exami- | 
nations, from the care that has becu taken to elucidate 
the principies of all the Rules. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


A KEY to the ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 
Fifth Edition, crown Syvo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With Answers. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 28 6d. Or sold separately, 
as follows:—Part L, Is; Part IL, ls; Answers, 6d. 





IN MATHEMATICS. 
By S. PARKINSON, B.D. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ME- 
CHANICS, For the use of the Junior Classes at 
the University and the Higher Classes in Schools, 
With a Collection of Examples, Third Edidon, 
revised. Crown 5vo, cloth, 9s 6d. 


With a Collection 
Second Edition, 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. 
of Examples and Problems. 
revised. Crown Svo, cloth, los 6d, 


A BOOK of MATIEMATICAL PROBLEMS 
ou SUBJECTS included in the CAMBRIDGE 


COURSE. By JoskrH WOLSTENHOLME, MLA., 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 8s 6d, 

This collection will be found unusually copious in 
problems in the earlier subjcets, by which it is designed 
to make it veefal to mathematical students, not only in 
the Universitics, but in the higher classes in Public 
Schools. 


ARITHMETICALEXAMPLES. Progressively 
arranged, with Exercises and Examination Papers. 
By Rev. T. DauToN, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton 
College. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively 
arranged by the Rev. C. A. Jonms, M.A., and C. H. 
Cueyne, M.A. New Edition. 1I8mo, cloth, 2s 6d, 

This book being intended chiefly for Schools and 

Junior Students, the higher parts of Algebra have not 

been inciuded. 


CONIC SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEO- 
METRY. With easy Examples, progressively 
arranged. By G. H. Pcckis. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONTC SEC- 
TIONS. Vith Examples, By W. H, Drew. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4a 6d, 


SOLUTIONS to the PROBLEMS in DREW'S 
CONIC SECTIONS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With 
numerous Examples. By J. B. Prear, M.A. 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58 6d, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. 
Beastey, M.A. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the LUNAR 
THEORY. With a brief Sketch of the Problem up 
to the time of Newton. By ivan Goprray, MLA. 
Secoud Edition, revised. Crown Syo, 5s 6d. 


A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY, for the USE 


of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. By HvucH Gob- 
FRAY, M.A, Svo, 12s 6d, 


IN DIVINITY. 
An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the BOOK 








These Exercises have been published in order to give 
the pupil examples in every rule of Arithmetic. The | 
greater nuzaiber have been carefully compiled from the | 
latest University and Schvuol Examination Papers. | 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, for 
National and Elementary Sehools, 18mo, cloth, | 
Or separately: Part L, 2d; Part UL, 3d; Part LLL, | 
7d. 





SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, with | 


Answers complete, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d, 


KEY to SHILLING BOOK of ARITUMETIC. | 
: | 
| 


Ismo, cloth, 48 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. 
In Four Px Ismo, cloth, ls 6d, The same 
with Answe mo, ls 9d. 

The object of these papers is to test Students both in 
the Theory and Practice of Arithmetic. 


KEY to EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITII- 
METIC. 18mo, cloth, 43 6a. | 













MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


of COMMON PRAYER. By FRanois ProcTss, 
MLA. Second Edition, 18mo, 2s 6d. 
The author having been frequently urged to give a 
popular abridgment of his larger work in a form which 
should be suited for use in schools and for gencral 





| readers, has attempted in this book to trace the History 
| of the Prayer-Book, aud to supply to the English reader 


the general results, 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY, By the Rey, G. F. Macuean, B.D, Third 
Edition. With 4 Maps. Isimo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT TIS- 
TORY : including the Connection of the Old and 
New Testament. By the Rev, G, F. MACL&AR, B.D. 
Second Edition. With 4 Maps, 18mo, cloth, 5s 6d. 

In the preparation of these two volumes, the most 
recent authorities have been consulted, and wherever 
it has appeared useful, Notes have been subjoined illus- 
trative of the Text, and for the sake of more advauced 
students references added to larger works, 


A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, for National and Elementary Schools, 
By the Rev. G. F. Macuzar, B.D. Smo, with 
Map. 


A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY, fur National and Elementary Schools, 
By the Rey, G. F. Mactear, B.D. Ismo, with 
Map. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, B.D, Isso, cloth, 2s td. [This day. 


This volume will form a sequel to tho Class-Books 
of Old and New Testament History, and it is hoped 
that it may be found, especially in the higher Classes 
of our Public Schools, to supply a suitable Manual of 
Instruction in the chief doctrines of our Church, and 
a useful help in the preparativz of Candidates for 
Confirmation, 
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MACMILLAN & 00. PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 
IN HISTORY. IN THEOLOGY. IN THEOLOGY. 
Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE'’S HIS- By the Archbishop of DUBLIN. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.p. 


TORY of NORMANDY and ENGLAND. Com- 
pleting the History to the Death of William Rufus. 
4 vols, 8vo, £4 4s, 


Mr. FREEMAN'S HISTORY of 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. From the Founda- 
tion of the Achaian League to the Disruption of 
the United States. Vol. L. General Introduce 
History of the Greek Federations. With 3 Maps, 
8vo, 21s. 


tion— 


Mr. HOZIER'S The SEVEN WEEKS’ 
WAR: its Antecedents, and its Incidents, With 
Maps and Plans, 2 vols, 8yo, 28s, 


“ Instead of a set of brilliant fragments, these volumes 
form a connected history of sterling merit and great 
attraction, and though time will, no doubt, yield material 
for a more perfect work, this will probably be unsur- 
passed in its class for ability, eloquence, and real know- 
ledge."—Times. 


PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’'S the 
ROMAN andthe TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
before the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 


PROFESSOR KINGSLEY'’S “ The 
ANCIEN REGIME,” as it Existed on the Conti- 
nent before the French Revolution. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. BRYCE'S the HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 9s. 


“We know of no English writer who has so tho- 
roughly grasped the real nature and essence of the 
Medieval Empire, and its relations alike to earlier and 
to later times.”—Saturday Revie. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S PREHIS- 
TORIC MAN. Researches into the Origin of Civili- 
zation in the Oldand New World. Second Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Svo, 21s. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S PREHIS- 
TORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, &c. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S ECONOMIC 
‘y ISITION of the BRITISH LABOURER. (The 

and Te snure of England—Causes which _ ute 
ages—Trades’ Unions and Strikes, &c.) Extra 

f ap. Syo, 5s. 





* We trust this work will have the widest possible 
for in that case it can hardly fail of exerting 
ce as beneficial as powerful upon public 
. —Saturday Revie. 
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PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S MANUAL of 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, Second Edition, crown 
&vo, 12s. 


HISTORICUS.—LETTERS on some QUES- 
TIONS of INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted 
from the Times, with considerable additions. Svo, 
7s 6d. 


Also, ADDITIONAL LETTERS, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


* It is seldom that the doctrines of International Law 
«on debatable points have been stated with more vigour, 
precision, and certainty than by ‘ Historicus,’ "“—Saturday 
Review. 


LORD HOBART'’S 
Svo, 6s, (Parliamentary 
Maritime Capture, &c.) 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


Reform—Intervention— 


Mr. FITZJAMES STEPHEN’S GENERAL 
VIEW of the CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND. 


Svyou, 18s, 
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